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Massachusetts, Boston, were studied, along with the ways in which the 
university programs and services affect student commitment to the 
university. Based on a telephone interview, findings include the 
following: many freshmen had little contact with major university 
services designed to orient them to the regulations and expectations 
of the university; many students were confused about requirements and 
other academic concerns ; registration procedures were the most common 
problem area for students; while freshmen were knowledgeable about a 
number of student services. (academic support, financial aid, and 
registration), they were not aware of other student services; many 
students dropped out for reasons unrelated to their university 
experiences; some circumstances of dropouts were amenable to 
university intervention (e.g., need for financial assistance); and 
many dropouts were not counseled concerning their withdrawal. 
Differences among students who left school before the second semester 
and those who re-enrolled were examined. The experiences of 
nontraditional students (e.g., older students and minority students) 
and those of the more traditional freshmen were also compared, 
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CHAPTER I 



STUDY GOALS AND REVIEW Or MAJOR FINDINGS 

INTRODUCTION 

I, che winter of 1983, the Center for Survey Research conducted , 
t ele ? h,ne survey of a probability sanple of 397 nepers of the freshman class 
which had entered the University of Massachusetts /Boston in the fall of 
1982.* The purrose of this study was to collect data to better understand the 
experiences of freshen and ways in which the University programs and services 
affect student co-lC«C to UMass. The half-hour telephone interview was 
designed to gather systematic information to adress the following major 



ques c ions < 



^ e E£ .cC do the ^^T»^tXTo: ZtZ s 2T^ 

whether they stay in school or drop out. 

► . a„ rho nositive or negative experiences of the first 
To what extent do ""positive or g semes ter experiences 

tew weeks on campus affect the stucents 
and whether they stay or drop out? 

To what degree are the reasons that students drop «-t ^ntjbl." 
( t .e. is there anything the University could do to decease 
probability of students dropping out)? 

Vhel^du^ 

S^fSS. ffiots^lder stents minority students, 
traditional freshmen just out of high school? 

Which groups of students are more prone to drop out and what are the 
najor" factors influencing their decision to drop out? 



APPROACH 



- is scudv all UT. fro* -* - Ute " tUre °° S;Ude " C 

. . .. ln colle „. Zte aaj.r theoretical frasawor* that has been 

h few years has emphasized what Pascarella. et al. 

— • focuS of Che investigations 

■•933) call a person-environment tie model. 

" f 4nd'vidual students-largely those personal, 

- 5 to locate characteristics of individual stu 

an, ^ character!,^ ^ ™ " " lleSe " £or 

-,_that ate associate, »ith dropping oat ot fining in school. 

1 Tinto's C1975) «U k»» aodel elites the student's ptevious 
exaraDle, Tinto s klv'jj 

..^ „p.ri.nce,. his/her goal cogent prior to entering college, and 
: r!OMl chatactetistics such as se« and tace. «U - 

-odects of student petsonal chatactetistics . 

lr „„ m ent fit" apptoach to studying student petsistence is 
"he "person-environment a ^ 

, ,^le .« and e=piticai studies have verified its appropriateness. 
. '....U* - ttaditiocai four-year residential student hodies, — 
: ta .et, li.ited fro. the perspective of providing guidance to universe 

„ Q facilities and services that 
vhn seeV to improve the programs, faciliti.s 
idmi-istrators who seer, to iU f 

1 characteristics certainly account for 
„ M while personal cnaraccerisLiw 
-hev design and manage. Wtu.ie pet 

. and stavinsr in college commonsense 
-uch of the difference between dropping out and staying 

1 Wieates that their experiences 
3bs ,;vatioos of college student oehavior also indicates 

, , ,ad services has sone inpacc. Thus , for greater 

vic v, ti he unive rsity P^°s rdUJ 

" I .mnhasizes the effects of early experiences upon 
utility oar framework emphasizes 

persistence in the university. 

1 noa^ suggests that it requires major 
. , recent study h, .Pascarella etU. ^>™^. 
-edification to apply to 
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I- eV stud, that follows we have ,ot ignored personal characteristics 
... accedes Chat «ay he associated with satisfaction with the University and 
distance. However, the greater part or our attention and concern has heen 
'.-..„< on the student's experiences with the University during his/her first 
s8 -escr and their assessments or these services. We have tried to -ensure 
.glances that are potential oana.-.aole hy the U>USS adninlstrators. We 
,,'u.v, that »anv of the findings that we report can he directly translated 
lo -o prolans of action to improve the quality or" student life at «*SS. and 
consequently, student's perception that they will he well served hy staying in 
t-e University environment, Our haslc oodel is presented in Figure I. It 
5 , ould se edited that this report does not atte.pt to fomally "test- this 
aoi ,l. Kather. it has heen used to focus our attention on various factors 
tat can affect persistence and satisfaction. 

Of course, nor all dropouts can he prevented. Students coae to the 

T^f<r>nal circumstances that nake 
.--vercity for the wrong reasons, encounter personal 

dU flcult or i»possihle to stay, or find other career opportunities that 
„penr to he .ore favorahle. Kevertheless, v. helieve that universities can 

y. ,nrA in attracting and retaining students who "tit and 
i-?rove their track record in attracting 

tfh0 Uke the local culture and program in that setting. 

OVERVIEW OF FINDINGS 

^oag the findings that will he presented ,n this report are aany that 
- dl cat. ways in which services to rreshnen can he strengthened. In addition, 
da ta point to so,e areas in which providing higher levels of service -y 
e^-act the student's overall cos-tcnc to UMASS/Boston. Aoong the Uey 
findings are: 
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Many freshen have little contact with major university services th at 
are deigned to orient then to the regulations and expectations of 
SScSSSfln As a consequence, there are high levels of reported 
c^fu^n"and fool elucational'choices made during the first weeks 



of che semester. 



Confusion about requirements and other "J high " 

a,nong C?CS students than among students at the Harbor Campus. 

Registration procedures stand out as the clearest single problem area 
Sf most stud nts. *g^^~Z^.^ 
:e^o% r ^nT t h:rthe y W W «e r uL a bl i e%o ..AJo courses that they needed. 

While freshmen are knowledgeable about a number^of »t udent servi ces 
SS-U Support. Financial L Aid .^gfi* 
seek support rrom them, other services -vai"« 
even be Identified by the majority of respondents. 

>kiv stul |ents drop out for reasons that are unrelated to their 
Llaay stuuents atop n .„__, rv However, some circumstances of 
experiences at the Doi ™"£j; M ^™Urve..tio... For example, drop- 
dropouts are amenable to University in financial aid chan other 
outs report more financial stress, 



students • 



x i ^nr^al about the counseling and advisory 

concerning their withdrawal, 
o ««» .utters fro. a P-^^^'^'.^tilir initial 
regard to the quality of courses and faculty. 

OVERVIEW OF THE REPORT 

This report is divided into seven chapters. Chapter 2 will provide a 
hrief description of our sample's experiences with the University, focusing on 
th eir use and assessment of services and facilities. Chapter 3 will loo* at 
the question of whether there are major differences in experiences and 
personal characteristics hetween those who dropped out before the second 
semester, and those who reenroll.d. while Chapter 4 will examine the 
experiences of higher satisfied students. The experiences of the "non- 
traditional- (e.g.. older and minority students) and more traditional freshman 



will be compared in Chapter 5. Chapter 6 fleshes out the bare bones ot our 
survey data through the presentation of eight mini-case studies, which were 
drawn fro. a larger number of intensive interviews with freshen. These cases 
represent real students, whose na Q es and other identifying features have been 
chan«,<l to preserve their anonymity. In Chapter 7 we will present a 
.univariate analyses of the experiences and characteristics that best predict 
over aLl cogent of the freshman student to UtUSS. Finally, Chapter 8 
sprues the report, and present some interpretations of the data, including 
preliminary implications for the management of freshman program*. 
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AS OVERVIEW OF THE FRESHMAi! EXPERIENCE AT KL\SS/BOSTOS* 

FRESHMAN EXPERIENCES 

T,.* freshmen we interviewed ar3 generally satisfied with OHMS. Nearly 
one-third of them said that they were very satisfied and another 51 percent 
claimed to be somewhat satisfied. So, less than one-fifth of the students 

(including those who dropped out) reported overall dissatisfaction. 

Generally, students appear to be pleased with the academic quality of UMASS. 

Their complaints about their experiences in the first few months are focussed 

on their contact, or lack of contact, with the services and administration at 

the University. 

The quality „C instruction, the interest of faculty in students, the 
variety of courts . and the size of classes are all better than the freshmen 
had expected. (See Table 2.1). Most students (83 percent) rate the quality of. 
Che courses they completed first semester as good or excellent. La addition, 
25 percent indicate that the quality of courses, professors or general 
pleasure at being in school were the best, things that happened to them during 
Che semester. The academic counseling, the career counseling, and the social 
life available or> the campus are most often mentioned by students as being . 

worse than they had expected. 

After one semester, 41 percent of the students interviewed think that it 
is "very likely" that they will complete a degree at DMASS while an additional 
35 percent believe that it is "somewhat likely". Of the students who dropped 



The data are weighted to remove any bias due to the oversaving of CPCS 
and dropout students. 



TABLE 2.1 

EVALUATION OF TILE FIRST FEW WEEKS EXPERIENCE 





Better 


Sane 


Worse 


\vailabLLity of financial aid 


40% 


43% 


17% 


Vari»-c/ «>£ courses 


37% 


54% 


9% 


Duality of instruction 


45% 


47% 


3% 


Interest of faculty in students 


53% 


42% 


5% 


Convenience of location 


46% 


43% 


11% 


Size of classes 


61% 




7% 


Student social ILte 






48% 


Academic counseling 


25% 


55% 


20% 


Career counseling 


15% 


67% 


19% 


Academic standards which can be net 
with reasonable effort 


36% 


57% 


7% 


Safety on campus 


38% 


4%' 


58% 
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out, 41 percent expect to rev n roll in IHV.SS. So, ve observe a generally high 
degree o£ cocraitaeac to the Jniversity. 

INITIAL CONTACT WITH THE UNIVERSITY 

Ei.?hty-two percent of the freshmen report that they went either to 
orientation or pre-assessment and first day ceremony. However, that means 
that almost one-fifth of the entering students had no formal university 
sponsored orientation to UMASS. Almost one-half of .thos ^students did not 
attend orientation eith< r because they were not inf ormecPabbut the sessions at 
all or were not informed in time to make arrangements to attend. 

la general, Che students who went to orientation thought that it was 
helpful-one-flfth told us that it was very helpful and another 56 percent 
said that it was somewhat helpful. However, nearly one-fifth of the students 
felt that orient ,tion actually caused confusion for them. Between 70 and 80 
percent of the students who attended orientation remember hearing about 

schedules and <! Uines of the University, financial aid, how to register and 

the acadnr.dc support services available to students. Many fewer students 
tenner hearing about freshman academic requirements and specific courses 

that they chould take. 

Over two-thirds (67.8 percent) of the students felt they lacked 

information often or sometimes during the first few weeks of the semester. 

When they sought information, it was most often from other students and 
faculty and least often from the staff in academic support or in other student 
services. (See Table 2.2). While faculty were an important source of 
information for many students, less than half of the students spoke with an 
advisor before they registered in the Fall and one-third of the freshmen had 
no interaction with an advisor during the entire first semester. 
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POSITIVES AND NEGATIVES OF THE FIRST SEMESTER 

-VcA about a s-ries of things that aighc have made their 
Students were asked about a t..cj-« 

lives easUr or -ore difficult during Che first few «*. »f the semester. 
*« portent in easing the transition .as the support offered by family, 
friend,. employer, and new friends made at the University. • Some of the other 

£ curh as the books tora, the 

things that eased the transition were facilities such as 

cafeterias, and the location of the campus (see.Table 2.3). 

n,, severest impediments were the registration procedures (.3 percent of. 
Che stents repotted that they made life more difficult, and the availability 
o£ clas»us at c -lent times. (35 percent said it made life more diffi- 
cult indeed. » percent of those who dropped out said that the lac, or 
availabUUy of the courses they wanted to rate was very or somewhat important 
ln cheir leaving school. Two other areas that made life more difficult ;or at 
ieast one-fifth ... the students were parking and the location of the campus. 
' stud-ars were also asked to describe the most discouraging or upsetting 
Chin, that happened to the. during the first semester, the most common 
response was to identify a problem with registration. Over 20 percent of the 
stud encs mentioned general registration problems as the worst thing that 

courees wa, the most upsetting thing of the semester. In contrast. 12 percent 
mention academic problems that occurred later in the semester as the worst 
thing that happened. Per most students (66 percent,, the problems that they 
encountered were not severe enough to mafce them consider withdrawing from the 



University. 

USE OF SERVICES 



various * 



rreshmen tended to be reasonably knowledgeable about the availability of 
cedent services. On Che whole, chose who did see* out services felt 
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TABLE 2.3 
ASSESSMENT OF UIIIVERSITit FACILITIES 



More Sfo 
Easier Dif ficult Effect 



e E-v.:>kstore 
-Cj--.?us childcare 
.a cafeterias 



36% 19% 45% 



2% 



= rk.ir.g facilities 

-e L.-cacton of the campus 



57% 



~r.e response of youc employer 



34% 



•a^i*- ration procedures 



1% 97% 



58% 5% 37% 



le zesting program 42 % 
before registration 



29% 26% 45% 



19% 24% 



availability of classes 15% 
.lonvenient tines 50/5 



10% 56% 



he response of your family &% 4Q% 

or friends 



31% 47% 22% 



-«Ci^ new friends at % 26Z 

c.-e University ° 



J 4 



•_ cKo Fniuorsitv uade life nuch 
• -w r nrffl ii structures in the Lniv_rsi>-/ ""^ 
that their contact with the .ormai struct 

or sonewhat easier during their first semester (see Table 2.4.). 

Th. services that alnost all students .new about were Academic Support. 

Financial "Aid and the Registrar. In each case only a few percent of the 

studen,/ndicated that the, were unaware of the presence of these services. 

THes* Jr. also the services that the highest percentage of students had 

used . Twenty-nine percent had sought assistance fro. Academic Support, 54 

percent fro. financial aid, and 49 percent fro. the Registrar. This pledge 

and « of services can be contrasted with some of the other facilities that 

th e University Stains for students. For example, only 42 percent of the 

studen ts ,new Cat . personal counseling service exists at UMASS, only 62 

percent ,„ew of Che Office of Career Services, and 57 percent of Freshen 

Studies. Also. „ -II ^ority of students had actually sought services fro, 

„ , r .- 7 uercent from Personal Counseling, 7 percent from Career 
these departments : / percent 

Curtt.li.-S. and V> percent fro. Freshen Studies. 

0n „ aer vic. area ~ Freshen Studies - stands out ss particular!, 
heXpful. "'0 Percent of those who had contact with Freshen Studies 

indicated that it »ade life easier during their first sweater. The least 
highl, rated services was financial aid. Nevertheless , even in this case 78 
pcr cenc of those who had sought services fro, financial aid said that their 

Tn rhe ca se of the other services 
life had been made easier by the contact. In the case 

r' and 88 oercent felt that their life had been made 
discussed, between 84 and 88 percent 

easier. 

ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL CONCERNS 

» noted ahove. students general* perceived the ,ualitv of the acadenlc 

offerings and support at the University in a positive light. When as k ed to 
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TABLE 2,4 

RESM IDENTIFICATION, UTILIZATION AND ASSESSMENT OF STODENf SERVICES 





% Heard 


% Sought 
Assistance 




Assessments 










Much 
Easier 


Somewhat 
Easier 


Oam/ii III ft 1" 

oomcwnai 
Harder 


Much 
Harder 


Academic support 


95% 


31% 


31% 


57% 


8% 


5% 


Personal counsel 


40% 


60* 


m 


50% 


,« 


5% 


Financial Aid 


AAV 

99% 






46% 


12% 


8% 


Registrar 


m 


85% 


34% 


53% 


n 


4% 


Health Center 


85% 


21% 




37% 


14Z 


4% 


Office of Career Services 


38% 


10% 


17% 


70% 


2% 


11% 


Freshman Studies 


62% 


22% 


62% , 

1 


38% 


0% 


0% 
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Si-,, „ overall rating or the quality of courses that they toot during the 
first setter. 64 percent indicated that they were either -good" or 
"excellent", while less than 2 percent gave an overall "poor" rating. Never- 
theless the students did have some concerns about their academic experiences, 
focuein:, primarily on their own academic weaknesses. Thirty-five percent 
report.,, that the amount of work required in their courses was "much" or 
"somewhac" more than they could handle. 

When presented with a list of nine common academic concerns that students 
have. h,tween 15 and 35 percept responded that a given item had posed a 
problem for the*. (Table 2.5) The most common academic concerns were "always 
„„rry(ing> about my writing" (35 percent), being unable to "enroll in courses 
Cat I needed to take" (29 percent), and not being "academically prepared for 
th e amount and type of work I had to do" (24 percent). Seventy seven percent 
Q f the students reported that at least one of the nine academic concerns -as a 
problem for them, while twenty percent reported that three or more of these 
academic concerns had bothered them during the first semester. 

Th. social involvement of the freshmen is highly variable. Relatively 
£ ew students have even attended a university sponsored social. event on campus 
(30 percent,, and only 14 percent are involved in any student clubs or 
activities. However, most students did feel that they had made either a lot 
0 f new friends (33 percent) or a few (6! percent,. In addition, the majority 
o! stud e„ts report spending some time socialising with other UMASS students 
off-campus (82 percent,., which indicates that these friendships are of some 
. salience. Ml. a substantial minority (between 2*.and 38 percent) of the 
students indicate that each of four common complaints about the social life at 

e ■ rhom fourtv-tvo percent said that none of the 
U1USS was a problem for them, rourty two P 

a rH.-n (see Tabl- 2.6). The social problem perceived by the 
problems concerned them (see um- 

-""-■is 



TABLE 2.5 
ACADEMIC CONCERNS REPORTED 



I never had a sense of how 
well I was doing. 

There is noc a good match 

between che course offerings 
and my own career objectives. 

I had co work harder Chan other 
scudencs co gee by. 

There was noc enough help from 
professors, cucors or ocher 
academic supporc services. 

The course requiremencs were 
never clear. 

1 was noc academically prepared 
for che aaounc and cype of 
work I had Co do. 

I always worried abouc my 
wricing 

£ could noc enroll : in Che 
courses chac I needed Co 
cake. 

I had crouble geccing good ^ 
grades. 



% Yes 
20% 

237. 
207. 

15% 
19% 

24% 
35% 

30% 
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TAJLE 2.6 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS REPORTED 



It's hard to find the place 
and/or time to get together 
with friends. 

Other students don f t seem to 
want to spend time with 
students on campus. 

There is too little interaction 
among students. 

The ytudent body is so diverse 
that it makes it hard to 
find people that you want 
to spend time with. 
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greatest number of students was the general ia« o: - ■- 

Percent), while the least cosunon proble* was that "other students don't see. 
=o want to spend tiae with students on caapus (26 percent). 
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CHAPTER III 
FRESHMAN DROPOUTS 



WHO DKUl'S OUT? 



Approximately 106 freshmen who enrolled in UMASS in the fall of 1982 did 
not reearoll for the second semester.* Seventy-nine of these dropouts were 
interviewed for this study. Of the dropouts interviewed, 70 were in Arts and 
Sciences and 9 in CPCS. Dropout rates were the same for the two colleges. 
Thirty-four dropout, withdrew prior to October 26, and 45 withdrew after that 



date. 



Most (88 percent) of the dropouts were not enrolled in school elsewhere, 
but 11.5 percent Iv.ft UMASS to attend another school. As noted in the 
previous chapter, forty-one percen t of those who dropped out 'said that they 
expected to reen r oll In UMASS* 

' Four-fifth, (HO percent) of the students who withdrew did not discuss 
their plans to withdraw with anyone at the University. The majority (69 
percent) of students who talked with someone found them to be somewhat or very 
helpful. In total, 86 percent of the dropouts talked to no one or found that 
the help they received was not satisfactory. 

Student H^r. phic charact eristics are not related at all to whether 
thev drop out by the end of thei r first semester at UMASS. Knowing a 
student's age, sex, race, religion, marital status, parental status, his/her 
living arrangements, employment status, family socioeconomic status while 
he/she was growing up, educational attainment of the parents, or where the 

* This number is not an official statistic, but was computed by us from the 
file provided by the University. 

■"22 



student grew up and went to hi*h school, would not help at all u. pren.c^s 
whether or not that student would be more or less likely to drop out. A 
slightly higher proportion of dropouts than non-dropouts (91 percent vs. 80 
percent) were employed in the 12 months ? rior to their entering school in 
September. However, dropouts are no more likely than non dropouts to have 
been working during the first semester. This implies that dropouts were nore 
apt to change their work status in order to attend school or, perhaps, to 
decide to attend school because they were unemployed. 

When asked about their reasons for applying.. to UMASS, dropouts give the 
same reasons as those who stay enrolled. Within the range of students . 
accepted to and attending UMASS, the characteristics of the students before 
they coae or the beliefs that they hold see, to bear little relationship to 
whether they will drop out during the course of the first year. However, the 
data do suggest that there are .any things after the admission process which 
can both improve the educational experience of students and also increase the 
likelihood that freshmen will be able to complete the course of study at 



UMASS . 



WHY DO STUDENTS SAY THEY DROP OUT? 

topping out of school is often an overdetermined phenomenon. We assumed 
Chat, while students often give only one reason for leaving, in reality that 
reason may be only the proverbial straw. So, for example, a student who was 
having financial difficulties might be We likely to manage if he/she liked 
UMASS and was doing well in the classes he or she was taking. However, the 
incentive to' endure financial hardship would be considerably less for a 
dissatisfied student who was also encountering academic stresses. Similarly, 

.i u- u„ mnrp l'kelv to remain enrolled if it was 
a dissatisfied student might be more l-Keiy to 

financially easy to do so. 
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Thus, dropouts were asked to rate the importance ("not important at ail- 
to "very important") of eleven factors which night have contributed to their 
dropping out. These factors were financial problem, problems unrelated to 
UMASS (too much time pressure in other parts of life, a better opportunity, 
personal problems, health), the courses (quality, availability), academic 
problems (too much work, work too hard, bad grades), and unsatisfactory social 
liCe . un, three reasons given the most importance were tin e pressures in 
other nncts of life, ^rsonal p roblems not related to school, and financial 
pgob l«£h». The three factors of least importance were health, unsatisfactory 
social life, and too much work. The distribution of these responses is 
displayed in Table 1.1. Corroborating our assumption, most students indicated 
that more than one factor was important. 

When asked In an open-ended question about the single most -important 
reason fur their living, over one fourth C26 percent) of dropouts gave 
reasons related ,,, their academic experience in the University: .9.6 percent 
say that Lhey were doing badly, 11 percent report a lack of fit between their 
needs ana internes and the courses at UMASS, 2.7 percent say that the 
instruction was poor, and another 2.7 percent were dissatisfied with their 
prolan. Another fifth (19 percent) left because of financial problems. 
Thirty-nine percent cite personal factors as the main reason for leaving. 
Half of those students gave specific reasons and the other half did not. The 
eost common specific reasons were employment (4 percent) and changing 

vocational goals (12 percent). 

While academic reasons are frequently cited as the formal justification 
for dropping out. the questionnaire provides additional evidence supporting 
the importance of financial pressures. . Dropouts report significantly more 
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TABLE 3.1 

IMPORTANCE OF REASONS FOR DROPPING OUT 



iasor. 



very SonewhaC Not Very Not Ac All 

laporcanc Iuiporcanc Inportanc Inporcanc 



inanci. il problems 



T 



courses 
Tr.e work -as coo hard 
There was Coo mm: It work 



;su had personal prob- 
Lf. s n 
scnool 

"-lea.U'n 



32% 



20% 17% 31* 



-avaiiabllicy of Che 22% 35S 

courses you wanced -^7. 



a-cualicy of the ^ 1?% 392 



6% 
6% 



19% 25% 49% 

14% 25% 55% 



7r.e social life was , l9% 59% 

unsacisfaccory y/ « 

Tr.ere was coo much 
ct.~e pressure in 

ocher pares of 12% 177. 

your life 40 " 

A bc-t cer opporcuuicy 6% 51 % 

ire along 



noc related co ^ ^ % 4% 42% 

6% 4% 80% 



10% 



Tou were geccing 8% 57 r 

bad grades 22Z iJA 
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TA3LE 3.2 

COMPARISON OF FINANCIAL DIFFICULTY BETWEEN ENROLLED AilD DROPOUTS 



Very difficult 
Somewhat difficult 
Not very difficult 



Enrolled Dropouts 



7% 22% 
33% 31% 
60% 47% 



2/ 



j _ v M «-u ra^nro ^•■'•'•itior ar.d to make the 
thinking about uhac night be done to both reduce atw.ition ana 

experience at UMASS more satisfactory for students. 

We asked the respondents to rate 11 aspects of their experiences at the 
university on whether each was better, worse, or about the same as they had 
expects (see Table 3.3). Dropouts' are more disappointed with UMASS than non- 
droP outs. There are several areas in which UMASS is perceived by dropouts, 
nore than non-dropouts, as being worse than they had expected. 

Mor* dropouts find ^ quality of in str uct ion and the interest of faculty 
in students to be worse than they had expected. Dropouts, more often than 
non-dropouts, also report that there was not enough help from professors, 
tutors, or other academic support services during their first semester. The 
dropouts are alao ,nore likely than non-dropouts to report that the quality of 
instruction is not as good as they had expected. With the data from this 
stud y, we cannot ..dress whether these reports might reflect problems of the 
teacher*, probl.- of the dropouts, or both. Dropouts also express 
disappointment vlch Che academic counseling. They do not seek academic 
counseling with any greater frequency than non-dropouts, but clearly get less 
help than they want. In fact, M pnf^nr nf dropouts who had contact with , 
acedejaic support services report th ar those contacts made things harder for 
chem, while significantly fewer non-dropouts (11 percent) felt that the 
contact made things harder. Dropouts are also more likely than non-dropouts 
t0 feel that the vocational »nd careor conn^liy at UMASS is worse than they 
had expected. 

We asked the students about a.ademic concerns. Dropouts tend to report 
* the sa»e types o£ concern, during their first semester at tKASS. They did 

„„ ft , n their perception of three types of academic 
differ from the non-dropouts in tneir perceyu 

stress. \ 
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TABLE 3.3 



Dropa ;'.:s_ 



,.2 

Enrolled 



Duality of Instruction 



Hotter 

Worse 

Same 



51.9% 
16.5% 
31.6% 



43.8% 
7.3% 
48.9% 



10.8% 



<.01% 



Interest of faculty 

better 

Worse 

Same 

Career Counseling 

Better 

Worse 

Same 

Availability of Financial Aid 



Better 

Worse 

Same 

Academic Counseling 

fleeter 

Worse 

Same 

Variety of Courses 

Better 

Worse 

Same 

Academic Standard 

Better 

Worse 

Same 

Students* Social Life 

. Better 
Worse 
Same 



48.1% 
15.2% 
36.7% 



12. 3% 
32.3% 
55.4% 



34.4% 
28.1% 
37.5% 



20.8% 
37.5% 
41.7% 



36.9% 
8.6% 
54.5% 



36.3% 
7.3% 
56.4% 



23.1% 
27.8% 
49.1... 



54.6% 
4.1% 
41.3% 



16.9% 
17.3% 
65.7% 



40.4% 
15.0% 
44.6% 



26.6% 
18.4% 
54.9% 



34.6% 
12.8% 
52.6% 



35.9% 
7.7% 
56.4% 



26.4%. 
31.9% 
41.7% 



13.0% 



7.2J 



6.2% 



12.2% 



<.01% 



<.05% 



<.05% 



<.01% 



N.S. 



N.S. 



N.S 
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TABLE 3.3 (cont.) 



Size of Class 



Be r.cer 



62.9% 49.4% 

7.2Z 6.5% 

29.9% 44.2% 

Same 



Safecy on Campus 



Becter 



37.1% 42.3% 

4.8% 5.1% 

f orse 58.1% 52.6% 
Same 



ConvLence of Location 

a . 46.4% 37.2% 

10.4% 16.7% 

" orse 43.2% 46.2% 
Same 
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First, rh» drooouts are g ore llk.lv to reporr that there is not a good . 
■ ■^h b etween the co urse offerings and the.r own career objectives (34 percent 
vs . 21 percent) . Second/dropouts are more likely than non dropouts to 
endorse, among their academic concerns, the statement that there was np^ 
enou^, help from professors, tutors, or other academic support services. The 
third difference was the tendency of dropouts to report that the statement "I 

, u .«.4-4«*t" true for them less often than those 
was always worried a bout my writing *ras true rot 

' who-- stayed* 

The respondents were asked if they discussed their academic concerns with 
other freshen, upperclassmen , faculty embers, staff members in the academic 
support office, and friends or family. The dropouts and non-dropouts vere 
equally likely to have discussed their concerns with all of these groups 
except for upperclassmen; dropouts talked with upper classmen less. 

Overall, dropouts and non-dropouts report similar social experience at 
UMASS. The dropouts report that they engage in social activities on the 

j rrtnn „ rc Thev scent similar amounts of 
campus »ith the same frequency as non-dropouts. They spent 

rime on campus doing things the same as non-dropouts, similar amounts of time 
socializing with other students, and have complaints similar to non-droupouts 
about the social opportunities at UMASS. Yet, the outcome of this process is 

thae _ii_ | i i i r i that flg ai> " CMASS than -°" 

dropouts • 
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CHAPTER IV 
SATISFACTION: A KEY ISSUE 



Our general model for analysing the experiences of the freshman class 

olace , , ; ,lderable emphasis on their reports of how satisfied they are. 

Student satisfaction is a goal in and of itself for obvious reasons. It also 
has future ratifications: dissatisfied students are more likely to leave 
without completing a degree. Further, if substantial numbers of students are 
dissatisfied, it can potentially be disturbing enough to put a damper on the 
„uality of the experience for other students. And. unhappy students are a 
poor advertisement for future recruitment. 

Dissatisfied students can identify for us where and what the difficulties 
and trouble spots are in the University. The responses of very satisfied 
student, can hi* light what is good about the University. We can safely 
assume that tuna, factors which differ for satisfied and dissatisfied stucents 
are l^ortant coutrlbutor. to or outcomes of the quality of the experience 
that students have at U»ASS and. as. such, are worthy of careful attention. 

Vary satisfied students were more likely to see an advisor during the 
semester than somewhat satisfied and disaatisfled student*. While only. 22 
percent of very satisfied student, never saw an advisor, around 40 percent of 
somewhat satisfied "and dissatisfied students never sought or got advice. 

During the first few weeks 45 percent of the very satisfied ne^er felt 
confused, while approximately one-fourth of the other students never 

' experienced confusion. 

The very satisfied found most aspects of the University - course variety, 
academic standards, social life, the convenience of the location, the academic 
counseling, the financial aid, the interest of the faculty in students, the 
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cuality of instruction, and even the safety - to be better than they had 
electa.!. While dissatisfied students were core likely than satisfied 
scudents to find tzo.c things to be worse than they expected, they were 
Particularly disappointed with the student social life and the academic 

counseling services. 

Cr tlifactlan is tel* ™d to Increased use of academic support 

secvi ,, g!> . The more satisfied students also reported that their contact with 
academic support made things easier, as did their contact with financial aid 

and Che registrar. 

Satisfaction also clearly relates to academic experiences. The 
assatUfild were — to ruh lorn H ff1n.lr1„ with the academe 

, coeuss - to find that there was not a good match between their goals and the 
courses, that there was not enough academic assistance, that they couldn't 
enroll in the courses they needed, and that they had trouble getting good 
grades. Fewer of the very satisfied experienced these difficulties and the 
somewhat satisfied fell in between the other two groups. 

The groupu did not differ in help-seeking behavior, except that the very. 
gtisfled '66 Bg c ssO gg strikingly more likely to discus, their problems 
.^^atL^I. than either the somewhat satisfied (44 percent! or the 

dissatisfied (37 percent). 

Very satisfied students showed only a few signs of having become more 
socially involved at the University - they were more likely than less satis- 
fied students to have attended a cultural event at U«ASS (3, percent vs. 25 
percent of the "somewhat satisfied" and 30 percent of the "dissatisfied"), 
-hey were also more likely to feel that they made a lot of good friends. The 
iro „ps did not differ in any other indicators of social connectedness, 
activity or satisfaction. 
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Several tft the reasons S iven for cooing to UIASS were clearly associated 
with satisfaction. Satisfaction is highly correlated with attending BUSS 
because of its academic reputation, intending to pursue a specific course of 
study. W being attracted by the variety of kinds of students rather than for 
practice reasons (proximity to hone, cost, or not getting into the college of 
their choice). 

It l.s important to note that there were no demographic differences 
wween students of v*&£Z satisf action levels. There was also no 
relationship between reported life circumstances (e.g., living situation, 
employment statu*, receiving financial aid) and level of satisfaction with 
UMASS. Very satisfied students, however, appeared to have an easier time then 
somewhat satisfied or dissatisfied students integrating work and school, with 
40 percent of very satisfied students reporting no interference of work with 
school and only." .hout 17 percent of both the somewhat satisfied and the 
dissatisfied groaps of students reporting no incompatibility of work and 
school •lemdiuis. 

Hot surprising, the more satisfied were more certain of their career ' 
goals and more likely to feel that they will complete a degree at UMASS. 

Finally, satisfaction shows a striking relationship to feeling that the 
courses are of high quality. Fully 95 percent of very satisfied students • 

. , PYrplleiit or zood. That was true for 

thought that, overall their courses were excellent g 

85 percent of somewhat satisfied students, but only for 59 percent of 
dissatisfied students. Further, among the dropouts, satisfaction is related 
co dropping out for academic reasons (both problems and dissatisfactions) but 
not to dropping out for personal or financial reasons. 
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CHAPTER V 



THE S0NTRADITI0KA1 FRESHHAM 

DOWNTtrt.'tl MID THE HARBOR CAMPUS: A DIFFERENT FRESH.MAF YEAR 

Fr. !Sl »en in the Center for Public and Cocunicy Studies progra. (CPCS) 
dlff ,„, fro. the students enrolled in the Colleges located at the Harbor 
epos U several significant ways. The »ost important of these is that the, 
„ere considerably older. Over 81 percent of the CPCS respondents were over 
age 24, while only 17 percent of Harbor Ca»pus freshen were over 24 years 
.1* As a conscience, CPCS students differed fro. students enrolled at the 
Harbor CS.PU. in several life statuses which are age related - they were less 
likely to live with their parents, were .ore likely to be or have been 
carried, and wer., .ore likely to have children. They were also .ostly wo.cn 
(S4 percent). Mot surprisingly, they. »ch .ore than students at the Harbor 
Cpus, found that the dcands of their fa.ily donflicted a lot with the 
d.„„ds ol schoo, during their first scester at 0HA3S. Sisdlarly. they were 
considerably .ore likely than Harbor Ca.pus students to feel that the 
childcare services available at DMASS .ade their first setter easier. The 
reaction and support of fa.ily and friends was seen by CPCS students as .ore 
lnp „rcant to adjuster at UMASS than by the Harbor C,« students. 

U is also noteworthy that CPCS students reported a lower educational 
attaint of both their .others and fathers than do Harbor Ca»pus student,. 
T^a in co.hln.tion with the fact that .ore .inoricy students attend CPCS. 
suggests that these students are non-traditional in .ore respects than age and 

, ^ ^n<r a soecial population in its Downtown Campus 
that UMASS is indeed serving a speciax pop 

program. 
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CPCS students appear to be nore focused. They cane co OMASS because of 
Che CPCS program (73 percent) and they were less likely than Harbor Campus 
students co mention the cost of college (72 percent vs 86 percent) or the 
dosen,.,* of the school to hoae or work (53 percent vs 72 percent) as factors 
in their choice of school. More CPCS than Harbor Campus students applied in 
July or later. 

La conjunction with being more focused, CPCS students are aore certain 
Chat they will finish a degree at UMASS (60 percent vs 39 percent). They 
seeded disinterested in the non-academic aspects of UMASS. They were less 
concerned about the college social life and were less Involved in 
extracurricular activities. They looked outside the University setting for 
Cheir social cies , yec chey used fellow scudencs for information ac lease as 
much as Harbor Campus students and, In fact, were more likely than Harbor 
Campus students to discuss academic problems with other freshmen (90 percent 
vs 70 percent). They spent less time socializing off campus with other 
scents than do Harbor Campus students (3 hours per week versus 6 hours) and 
less time on campus in general (10 hours versus 19 hours). 

While the majority of the differences in reported experiences and 
expectations of CPCS and Harbor Campus students are age-related, a few 
differences emerged which seem to be attributable to the special charac- 
teristics of the CPCS program and to its location in the downtown campus 

, a «r„dents were less likely to see the bookstore 

building. For example, CPCS students 

and the parking arrangements as facilities which affected their experience (84 
percent and 44 percent respectively said that these facilities had "no l«pact" 
on them). And, chey noted that the safety on caopus is generally worse than 

, /ii n.r.ant vs 4 percent). Location may affect CPCS 
chey had expected (11 percent vs. <+ P«wn / 

« Kfi» uavs Lik» «lder students in general, they had less 
students in more subtle ways, uis.- *• 
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frequent contact wich financial aid, with the registrar, with the Health 
Center ,nd with academic support services. However, CPC3 students reported 
contact with the Office of Career Services with greater frequency than Harbor 
Canpu, indents (20 percent versus 9 percent). ■ They were also significantly 
more il*«ly to have found that service to be helpful (71 percent v6r,us 6 
percent).* 

because of the nature of the program, CPCS students took fewer courses, 
(a mean of 3.1 as opposed to 3.8), took more of them in the evening (1.4 
versus 0.4) and worked at a job on average more hours per week than do Harbor 
Campus students (36 hours versus 22 hours). They also spent less time doing 
homework.. 

Another difference between students in the two colleges is tnat CPCS 
students felt generally more confused at the beginning of the semester. Only 
21 percent of Harbor Campus freshmen indicated that they often or sometimes 
lacked essential information, as opposed to 42 percent of CPCS students. 
Although they were just as likely as Harbor Campus students to attend an 
orientation (" pre-ussessment") they were less likely to hear about specific 
courses they should take, the freshman academic requirements, and the 
schedules and deadlines of the University. They were also not as likely as 
Harbor Campus students to feel that the orientation experience was helpful. 
This problem is affirmed by our case studies which point to serious 
deficiencies both in the presentations and materials used at CPCS (especially 
the "Red Book"). 

CPCS students did not tend to meet with an advisor before registration in 
t he fall, but they made up for the lack of contact by being more likely than 

. e u „ h „ career Services and rated its helpfulness 

* £ »3« 5! before, * st.ti.Ci~U, 

unstable. 
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Harbor Campus students to meet with an academic; advisor later in the semester 
(54 percent vs 34 percent).. So, 66 percent of CPCS students net with an 
advisor at least once in the fall semester. Du;ring the semester, CPCS 
student, perceived a relative lack of clarity ijn the academic requirements. 
31 percent of CPCS students compared to 19 percent of Harbor Campus students 
said they never had a sense of how well they were doing. Similarly , nore CPCS - 
student., (40 percent) than Harbor Campus students (13 percent) felt that the 
cour.se requirements were not clear. More CPC^ students (48 percent vs. 33 
percent) than Harbor Campus students tended to be worried about their writing 

during the semester. 

This configuration of findings suggests -that CPCS students, because of 
their non-traditional backgrounds, were either less able to read the cues in 
the college setting or were more anxious about performance. Alternatively, 
one could conclude that the CPCS program is relatively ambiguous and not fully 
responsive to these specific needs of its students.- 

MINORITY STUDENTS AT UMASS/BOSTON 

As with its commitment to the non-iraditional student, the administration 
of OMASS has expressed a strong support for affirmative action in recruiting 
' both minority employees and students. We did not attempt to ask any specific 
questions about discrimination, facilities or activities specially designated 
for minority students, or other questions that would directly tap the minority 
student experience. Rather, we examine the quality of the minority student's 
llf. at UMASS by comparing their responses with those of non-minority 
freshmen. The assumption is that if there are no differences in satisfaction, 
drop out rates, use of services and facilities, and other indicators of social 

* rh*r the University is effectively meeting whatever 
and academic commitment, that the university 

special needs these students have. 
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Of the students, interviewed in this study ', 24 percent belonged to 
minority groups. Of these 13 percent were Blacks, 5 percent were Asians, 3 
percent were Hispanic and 2 percent were native Ameri/ans. Almost one fifth 
(13 percent) of the minority students dropped out, but as noted in Chapter 
III, C!li « rate was no higher than for tne population as a whole. The Colleg, 
of Public and Community Services attracts a higher percentage of (BOSS'S 
■iStlcy freshmen. Twen',y-two percent of minority students were in CFClTvhi 
the corresponding figure for white students is 12 percent. 

Ov»r two-thirds (69 percent) of the minority students were female. 
Although female students outnumber males in both groups, the relative 
imbalance o«on B white students is less (58 percent female). Also, minority 
students tended to he older, with a mean age of 25, as compared to a mean a g 
of 22 for white students. Consistent with the observed age difference, . ,< 
minority students (37 percent) were married than white students (14 
percent). Two-thirds (67 percent) of the married minority students had 
children, wher,ns only slightly, more than half (53 percent) of the married 
white students had children. Half of the minority students with children w 
single parents whereas onlv 22 percent of the white students with children 
described themselves as single parents. 

Ho statistically significant difference is observed in family socio- 
economic status. The overwhelming majority of the students in both group* 
described their family background as reasonably comfortable (45 percent of 
blacks and 51 percent whites).* In terms of parental education, most mino, 
students reported that their parents had only some high school while the 
majority of white students said their parents have cocpleted high school. 

v w «o .f Parted bv the high proportion of foreign-born 
* SSUS'SSS.* Really co»e f'rooVcU or u PP « class f-U 
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A.ong the major issues addressed by this study is the extent of support 
provided Co freshen students by various university services. In general, 
ainority students utilized the services and support system available in the 
University at the same rate as white students. Although minorities attended 
orientation less frequently than whites (70 percent vs. 82 percent), the 
percentage of minorities who reported problems with orientation is not 
signifi,antly higher than white students (9 percent vs. 6 percent) minority 
students were just as likely to have seen an advisor, sought end received 
information from various sources such as other students, faculty and the 

University bureaucracy. 

Minority students reported seeking and obtaining help from such support 
services a, personal counseling, freshmen studies, academic support, etc., 
with the same of frequency as white students. In general, their degree 

of satisfaction with service was the same, but minority students were more 
likely to report that they were helped by the financial aid office. Of those . 
who sought financial assistance, 47 percent of minority students compared to 
28 percent of white students said they found dealing with the financial aid 
office made their life easier. Forty-two percent of minority students 
compared to 30 percent of white students receive financial aid that .overs all 
of tuition. 

Overall evaluations of the semester's academic experiences showed little 
divergence between minority & white student,. Minority students gave the 

_.„,, favorable rating as white students in such areas 
University the same overall ravoraoxe w"«9 

as quality of instruction, interest of faculty in students and availability of 
courses. Although acre minority students reported having academe oroblen. 
than white students, (3! percent vs 19 percent) they reported a higher degree 
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of satisfaction with acadaoic counseling and support services (36 percent vs 
23 percent). 

Even though .inoricies spent the sace aoount o£ tir.e socialising on 
ca„pus. u,,d engaging in University activities their rating of the soclai life 
ln the University was »ore favorable than the white students. On!, 12 percent 
of the minority students reported that they found the social life in the 
„„i.,e„uy to he worse than they ejected. The corresponding figure for white 

students is 33.3 percent. 

own-all, there is an indication that Inorities are slightly oore 
satisfied than white students with the university. A careful analysis of the 
data suggest that the University is perceived .ore favorably by minority 
stents in such critical areas as counseling, financial aid and social life 
while there is virtually no difference in the evaluation of courses, 
professors, tutors, etc. There is a strong indication that the initial 
positive experience of minority students has increased the livelihood that 
thcy will be able to complete their course of study at OMASS. By a wide 

77 ft nercent) . minority students were more likely 
aiary In (51.6 percent vs. 37.6 percent;, miu 

rh*r it is very likely that they will complete a 
than uon^ninority to fay that it is very ix y 

degree at UMASS. 
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CHAPTER VI 
STUDENT CASE STUDIES 



THE SATr-.l'IED STUDENT AT IMASS 

Name: »Maria Madio 
Age: 19 
Race: White 
Emp lo yra.; n t : Uiwmp loyo d 
Education: Suburban high school 
Profess Lonal Studies 



Maria Madio ,.«,* to UMASS directly from a South Shore suburban high 
school. She pi*.* to be a' doctor and is currently majoring in biology. 

Unlike many UMASS students , Maria comes from an upper middle class 
profu-lOHal t-Uy -I* a long tradition of college education. Her father, 
who Ls a phy.Ul.in. was a major influence in her decision to go to college. 
Although she n«ver doubted the need for college, Maria was cautious about 
plannia, her education. With the help of her fathead guidance counselor, 
Maria began applying to carefully selected schools with medical schools or 
good pre-med programs around New England in the spring of her senior .year. 
Even though she had excellent grades and the financial resources, she was 
rejected by many of the colleges. Dnable to get into any of her preferred 
schools, Maria decided to come to UMASS to spend two years taking electives 
and core requirements in preparation for transferring. She is hoping to 
transfer to Tufts University by the end of her sophomore year. She said her 
father, an alumni of Tufts, is diligently working to secure a place for her. 
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:I ati»'s transition fro, high school to college was relatively smooched 
bar adjusts to has been largely successful. So. .as hciped a great 

aeal b* mends and acquaintances from high school attending OHMS. Maria did 
not Know what to expect in college except that it would he harder than high 
sch ool. She also suspected collage would he latge and impersonal. She said 
hoth at her suspicions were soon confirmed by her first few days in the 
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,aria had so.e problems during registration. Because she was uoahle to 
attend the orientation session due to conflicting work schedules. Maria 
aependad mostly on the registration office for advice and information, 
though the registration office has an infarction desk to assist students, 
she said they "were of no help at all." The information desks are often run 
by other students who are uninformed ahout registration procedures. Acceding 
CO Maria, the regular workers at the registration office also lacked complete 
information. "They often answer part of your question and sand you over to 
.Chora". Aside from the lack of information. Maria said, she was bothered hy 
Che attitude of the workers. She said, "they seem not to want to help anybody 
at all and sea, irritated whenever asked for assistance." She felt the school 

shouU change this image. ^ 

Mld . £ com her problem with registration, Maria-, first few weeks at 
U^SS went smoothly. She was able to pick up all the courses she wanted. Her 
? r,f.saor, were "accessible and helpful", while fellow students were "nice and 
friendly." 

Overall. Maria's first year at'UMASS -as a success. She has managed to 
get excellent grades. She has gotten to know a few professors personally and 
bas established close friendships with a few of her classmates. 

U 
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Although Maria feels that there is no real social life in a computer 
school, she admits that she has met a lot of people and spends "hours" sitting 
down and talking in the cafeterias. Maria has never participated in any . 
formal activities or attended any school events. She summed up her social 
life ar. school by saying "the nature of the school makes it harder to feel 

like a community. M 

Maria has firm career goals and believes that she has the academic 
ability and the financial resources to realize them. Although initially 
disappointed about not getting into Tufts, Maria said that she has regained 
her self -confides and enthusiasm. Her successful year at UMASS has 
reiuforced her determination. Overall, she is pleased with UMASS; despite its 
ima K e as a "public university", Maria feels, UMASS is a "respectable 
institution with rigorous academic standards." She praises her instructors as 
competent and devoid to their students and believes that the class oaterial 
is comparable to noston University and Northed tern. 

Maria has tvo suggestions. First, she wants UMASS to work on its 
image. She feels the school would be able to attract "a better quality of 
students" by launching an aggressive public campaign in area high schools. 
The University has to convince students and parents that it has excellent 
faculty and facilities in the school. Maria says, "A lot of people do not 
know about UMASS standards and don't even consider it an alternative. " 
Secondly, she would like better maintenance of University facilities. For 
example, she said that malfunctioning elevators, leaking roofs and burned out 
bulbs should be repaired more quickly and that the University could label its 
buildings, and organize directories and room numbers more appropriately. 
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Naze: Sarah Smith 
Age: 19 
Race: White 
Ez?loyTT.e.Mic: Full time 
Education: Boston Public High School 
College of Liberal Arts 

c hrypst and least well thought of 
Sarah caae to UHASS froa one of the largest ana xea 

public high school, in Boston. She works full time i" an 

Sarah graduated last year sod had planned to work for a -couple of years" 
b efore going to. college. However, she was forced to change her plans and 
enroll at uMASS this year due to unusual family circumstances. As part of her 
pa-enfs divorce settled. Sarah's father has to pay child support while his 
« children are in school. Sarah was advised by th< ;amlly lawyer andj^ ' 
^cher to remain in school as long as she can so that the- support from her _ 
father would be naincained. 

■..■hen she first agreed to the idea of going to =0. she applied to a 

a «« fm including Boston University, Bos-.oti 
v=-iety o£ colleges around Boston, including, 

c " oU ..„, Xorcheastem and UMASS. She was .ccepted by ,1 of them, but chose 
for financial reasons. She feels that ~ providing a comparable 

education for a fraction of the cost of the private institutions. .Uthough 
Sarah was pressured to go to school, she doesn't regret her past year's 
.science at UMASS. In retrospect, she feels that she has gained a great 

deal. 

0,11k. many of her fellow students, Sarah was already well acuaioced 
with colleg. wh.n .he fir.t came to BUSS. A, a senior, in h.gh school. Sarah 
P , r cicipated in .ortheastern's Pre-College Prograx taking four college level 
courses. Sarah faced no real problem in the initial first few wee,, at 



UMASS. Her registration went smoothly and she was able to get into all the 
courses she wanted. Although her goals for registration were met, Sarah 
observed certain problems with the registration process. First, the 
orientation session was too crowded. There were too many people in one room 
and it «*. difficult to hear the speaker. She said that, except for a few 
student, who sat in the first few rows, nobody was able to hear anything. She 
suggested that students be divided into smaller groups in the future. She 
also has noticed the delay and long lines created by problems unrelated to ? 
immediate registration tasks, such as financial aid issues. She feels that 
problems such as financial aid should be resolved prior to registration. 

In che first senester Sarah took four courses. She enjoyed all of them 
and felt that the professors were good. In fact, she rated the UMASS [ 
professors better than Northeasters. At first she was intimidated by th^ 
older students. She said she avoided participation in class fearing that the 
older student, n,u;ht think of her as "silly or immature". However, she was • 
able co ,,'erco,, this fear and says that later in the semester she came to see 
th e henefit »t having these older students. Now, she says "they have a sense 
of humor and a:c fun to with". 

Because of r.he lack ot time, Sarah said she has had no opportunity to 
participate in ary social acivity in school. She is in school from 8:30 am 
co 1,00 P-. She , ,* , geo directly to her 38 hour a week job. Except for an 
hour lunch break, all her time is spent on campus in class. Sarah seemed 
dissatisfied with such a tight schedule. She regrets the fact that she has 
aade no friends at UMASS and "never even had the chance to visit the 
• <£\ library." Aside from her tight schedule, her social life in the school is 
' \V titrated by the fact that she couldn't get into the pub, where she says "the 



FeSaFiun is. 
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Sarah is uncertain about a career choice. She is leaning towards "fine 
arts" but is concerned about -practicality. She feels that she should cake 
firm career decision by her junior year. 

Although Sarah thinks highly of UHASS, she is planning to transfer to 
Uellesley College in her junior year. She feexs that her chances of landing 
good job and getting into a professional school would be enhanced by 
graduating from a "good name college". She said that she is planning this 
knowing full well that Wellesley is not going to offer her much more than 
UMASS but "that it is all a matter of image. I went to the Boston school 
system and if I graduate from a state college it would be difficult to get 
where I want to fi<>" • 

Name: Greg Warclner 

Age: 21 

Race: White 

Employment: National Cuard 

Education: Suburban high school 

College of Liberal Arts, droupout 

Greg Uarriner. who describes himself as "middle-middle class", came to 
U1ASS from a South Shore community. After graduating from the local high 
' school, Greg worked as a clerk for a year at an insurance company. He then 
spent si. months in a Texas training camp as a member of the National Guard 
before enrolling in UMASS. After an unsatisfying semester at UMASS, Greg 
dr0 pped out, and is now preparing to transfer to Bridgewater State College. 

Greg consulted no one except his father about his decision to go to 
college. Due to the two-year gap between high school and college, Greg did 
not have the benefit of advice from his guidance counselor or teachers. 



Kovever, Greg feels that his father is in the best position to offer guidanco 
because of his 20 years of experience as a computer programmer. 

Cr^'s decision to go to college was influenced by his desire to become a 
co=?ut*r programmer like his father and the attractive financial incentives 
offered by the National Guard. His full educational expenses are paid by the 
National Guard and he is assured a programmer's position in the Guard upon 

co=?l*ciou of his degree. 

Cre !{ applied to UMASS and Bridgewater State College in February 1982. He 
was accepted by both and chose UMASS primarily because of its proximity to his 

parents' home where he lives. 

His dlssatlr .ction with the University started in the first few weeks of 
Che first semester. Because of an overlap of his military training period and 
school opening, Kre* started at UMASS in late September, missing both the 
orientation and t ho formal registration period. He said he felt confused and 
frustrated; he dM not know what courses to take and generally "how to go 
about it all." UUI repeated efforts to obtain help from the registration 
office was frultLess. Although he eventually managed to register and get all 
Che courts he wanted, this experience left him bitter and disappointed. He 
said, "initially 1 blamed myself, I thought it was all my mistake, but after z 
while, 1 realized that this place is not for me. It's too big and 
impersonal. I don't want to spend 4 years here". 

Although he was disappointed with the University, Greg decided to 
withdraw primarily because UMASS lacks a computer science program. Greg 
entered UMASS with the hope that he would major in computer science. However 
he discovered, by the end of the semester that UMASS didn't have a computer 
science department and didn't offer a major in the field. Rather, the 
co=,uter science courses are under the mathematics department and can only be 



taken as , ainor with another' field as a aajor. Greg said he was, startled by 
the fact that "such a big university would have no coaputar science program in 
this day and age". He soon decided to transfer to Bridgewater State College 
which has a full computer science najor. 

TU« second area of dissatisfaction for Greg was the lack of social life 
in tha school. Despite his efforts to become active in the UMASS comnunity- 
he joined the Chess Club, History Club and Science Fiction Club-he found no 
satisfying social life. He had difficulty meeting people and establishing 
friendships. He feels that the Bridgewater campus will provide him with a 
better social atmosphere. He plans to live on caapus in a fraternity house 
which he feels would satisfy his desire to have "memorable college years." 

In addition to the lack of preferred program and absence of social life, 
Greg's decision to transfer is very much influenced by the poor image of 
UMASS. Ue stated that UMASS suffers from a bad image' and lacks prestige and 
confided that his friends tease him about the fact that he goes to "ZOO 
MASS". Although Greg admits that UMASS doesn't deserve its reputation, he 
says the image problem is really serious. He said "people think this place is 
falling apart both physically and in its academic standing." Gregg believes 

r^n rro h*q a better reputation academically than the 
that Bridgewater State College has a oeccer repu 

University of Massachusetts. 
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raae: John Bellevue 



?.ace: White 

laployousiit: Graphic Designer 
idu-iCLui«: High 5chool 

CPCS, dropout 



John Bellevue is a 42 year old graphic designer for a Boston area 
newspaper. He cane to CPCS after 10 years of experience in graphic design 
with the primary goal of enhancing his career. Although he has a great deal 
of experience ami Ls considered competent in his work, he hasn't been able to 
land an interesting and responsible job. He suspects his lack of -paper" 
(degree) was the major reason for denial of promotions and other 
opportunities. 

Despite the Uct that John is an intelligent and mature man, his decision 
about college «.*•. to have been made without serious thought. He appplied to 
CPCS in late Auff.«t and sought admission at no other school. He consulted 
only on, person, a CPCS graduate, about his decision. His choice of CPCS 
se e=s to be based only on the experience of his one contact from CPCS and some 
vague assumptions that they would take life experience as credits. When I 
asked about how the CPCS curriculum (which is heavily oriented towards human 
services) would fit with graphic design, John's replied that he needed a 

degree - any degree. 

John stated that his initial expectations about college were based on his 
friend's advice. The friend described "Collie III" as >.a*y, flexible and 
accomodating. E< also told Jobn that there is a great deal of support, 
varied programs .n available, and a generally "independent off-campus type of 
leading" was px^.ent. Contrary to his friend's description, what John 
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•reived in his first few days was total confusiou. He was particularly 
Htter about the orientation experience which ha says failed to operationally 
fa. concept of coapeteace and assessment. The orientation staff kept 
repeating the need to be self-motivated while the "Sad Boo," dasi 3 ned to 
accompany the orientation session was confusing and useless to him. 

John registered for and regularly attended three evening courses. Even 
.ho M h be enjoyed the content, he didn't .now ho. they fit with bis overall 
educational strategy. Repeated ,uescions to professors and fellow students 
abouf the relevance of these courses to his competency were not answered. 
Everybody told hi. that he has to organise his work as it fits his needs. In 
class he often found discussions unstinting, attendance sporadic and 

o „,<a -mi really have to probe then to get any 
professors disinterested. He said, you really 

aaswers about anything", dohu also said that his fellow students were all 
infused and didn't know whet they were doing. Although the bureaucracy tried 

be helpful, it was not. "Three secretaries would tell you three different 
thing,". Simple information such as classroom others, professor's offices 
and department locations were hard to uncover. 

overall. John was very disappointed with his experience at CPCS. He felt 
and incapable, and his frustration finally led to his withdrawal. He 
ls convinced that CPCS Is not for him: "There is no room for people who went 
to learn". He said the motto of mamy of the students seems to be "Just get 

_j »r nut " John admits that he didn't plan 
-he degree as fast as you can and get out. Jonn 

his education carefully. However, he says many of the problem he encountered 
,are the failure of the college to implement the CPCS concept rather than his 
own shortcomings. He feels the college could improve its program by. 
-Urifying the goals and clearly delineating the students' responsibility. 
"The college promises too much and leaves the student to himself." he said. 
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• Despite his experience with CPCS, John is still determined to get a 
collage degree. He was accept*- by the. Massachusetts College of Art and will 
start in September, 1983. He believes his education at MASS ART would be 
relevant to his career in graphic arts. His employees, who didn't have any 
encour-ujlng words for his CPCS venture, have now changed their ainds and are 
willing to help him financially and accommodate his time demands. 

John has the following suggestions for CPCS: (1) structure the 
program; (2) attract better quality of students; (3) clarify and simplify 
the program; and (4) broaden the program to accommodate people who have career 
objectives other than human services. 

CPCS STUDENTS AT UMASS 

Jiame: Judith Lyons 
Age: 29 
Sace: WhLre 
Employment: None 

Education: Ui>lh school, out of state 
Registered at CPCS 

Judith Lyons came to CPCS from three years of work experience as a 
community organizer in a CAP agency', which was her only career related 
experience, post high school. She reported that she was very sick when she 
got out of high school and was unemployable for several years. She then had , 
daughter who is now six, and did not start working until her child was old 
enough to go to day care. She is a single parent. 

Her major motive in applying to college was her belief that her job was 
3 oing to disappear because of Reagan's economic cuts. She did not feel that 
she could get a comparable job that would be both interesting and provide 
support for herself and her child. When she first decided to go to college, 
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Although sho. is highly motivated and determined, her adjustment to CPCS 

J 

has not been withou: problems.. 

When I first cane her^ I was totally lost. It helped that people were ny 
IT I t it was a -whole different system nd 1 couldn't understand it. - 
rC' Red Book" list* ill of the compt.encies and tells you about then, but 
I ,J n't help you .y explaining how to ,et the. Our initial assessment 
„a 3 vory confusing. There was too nuch _ ..ormation and "o ]^ 
de^th. Some professors from the Center would get up Vt.' J^ ! Tittle 
have time to tell you much about the Center, but i tt me tell you a little 
bit. And what he said was often confusing. 
Judith repeatedly remarked on the difficulty of getting information about 
requirements, about when courses would be offered, and the "inside dope" on 
how to make it through Ct>CS. 

JudLth felt that her coping with the confusion was helped by her advisor, 
who was "very knowledgable and always pushed me to discuss myself, what I 
wanted, and how I could get there." She commented that her advisor made 
adjustment to taking the initial competencies much easier by not simply 
Turning work back and te.ling her to do it over again, but by providing her 
with detail^ Ondhack on what was" strong and what was weak and requiring her 
co re,'., some tasKs. Try addition, her advisor was willing to give her straight 
information about the" characteristics of other advisors in the school - who 
war hard, who was more easily available, who' was stimulating ~ information 
which enabled her CO make good choices about other advisors as she expanded 
her contacts with the professors. Judith also felt that it helped to take a 
balance of competencies during the first semester, some or which were easy for 
her, so she could do them quickly (such as one on community organizing which 
was what she did in ner previous job) and some of which were in her 
academically weak areas. She »lso felt that it helped a great deal ^be on 
th e campus a lot, to go to all of her classes, to keep in touch with Che 
ceachers, and to try an, broaden .he number of advisors and professors with 
whoa she had contact. 



Judith gave examples or students »h u se adjustment was acre aifficu.lt. 
' commented Chit «r» people that she knew were (very disappointed with their 
assessment, advisor, and did not get the "inside dope" free thea that she had 
received. She pointed out that her age made adjustment easier and that the 
' schoo! is most confusing for the saall number of younger students. For 
example . she described one 19 year old person who transferred from Boston 



•f a a >r rhtnk she would survive because it was so hard for her to 
fr tptu passes!" We would all refer to our previous experiences 
to illustrate our point and she didn't have any . 

She also commented that: 

"Some people Just get lost here. ^'^"or years 

handholding than OPCS provides. Some of theo staya ^ ^ 

taking only one or two competencies a ""«^ r " 
how to meet the professors and make contacts . 

She also indicated-chat many of the people who did hang around for years 
were perhaps less highly motivated than someone like herself. 

A final point was that she had had some "wonderful professors" In the 
semester. She particularly praised a professor in her writing course. 
She said -V. still not a great writer, but I always feel that I can go back 
ca her for help If I'm working on a paper in some other course and have a 

c 

block on it". 

Judith had two sources of problem, some of which did not clearly emerge 
. uati! the second semester, some of which were immediately apparent during the 
=. cst tester. The first area l»s to do with child care arrangements. When 
5 .. started last se.ester,.she had a part-time job and took a lot of afternoon 
C asses. She found that it was exhausting to play all of these roles. This 
semester she has stopped working and has tried to take most of her classes in 
■ -e morning so she can be home when her daughter comes home from school. 
, 4 ,-ercheless r she has had problem* .with, child care and is particularly 
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irritated that despica the large number of students with children vacation- - 
weeks at UMASS do not coincide with school vacation weeks. 

u nf» will be even core dirCicult and she is 

Next; semester, however, her life -m oe even cote 

already rather anxious about it. Most of the core required courses in her 
aaj or „n.a will be held in the evening. She is not quite sure what she is 
going to do but she thinks she may try getting a job in the morning, stay with 
her daughter in the afternoon, and get a babysitter paid for with the salary, 
,o attend classes at night. She again expressed some irritation at this 
scheduling practice, feeling that there should be more flexibility for people 
who have multiple obligations. She pointed out that this conflict for her was 
a preventable one. There is an informal policy in this Center of scheduling 
core courses in the evening during the fall semester and in the day during the 
spring semester. However, since this is not written down anywhere, Judith did 
not find out about It until she was already into this semester. If she had 
known, she would have taken many of those core competencies this semester and ■ 
had more Ele.UttlLI.ty with her schedule. 

The second area of .frustration for Judith is the difficulty she has had 
getting adequate advice for choosing a major and understanding how to complete 
requirements for a bachelor's degree. She pointed out that the written 
aaterials passed out by the school are very clear on how one can receive a 

Eificate from one of the various centers. However, she stated that they do 
e explain clearly what the requirements are for getting a bachelor's 
degcee . She indicated that the materials that were passed out during 
rientation did not adequately explain the elective system, and that she did 
lt find out about the full nature of the distribution requirements until the 

^ *hP feels she would have taken somewhat different 
middle of second semester. She feeis sne wam 

sets of courses had she known. 
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Judith described what happened to her when she began to explore various 
aajors : 

a 4 t ranmletelv lost. I couldn't find anybody to talk to. [In 

hoc \en era] I tried to make appointments with the professors that people 
both <* n teysl I tried co ff ^ ^ ^ th£y rm there 

toLd me I should see. sut i w ° professors [in one program] were 

and they would never call - ba«. ™-^J™° fl ^ w out what I was 
nor, confusing than % out what you want to do you 

supposed to take to major. When you ^ d how t0 do it 

should be able to go to someone who can tell you what to , 
and what kind of a job I could get with a degree In "at area. ^ ever 

straight information. 
Judith pointed out that her career counselling needs were probably 
dl£fecu„t than the average CPCS student. Host CPCS students come in and get a 
degree in an area Ln which they are already working. Thus, they understand 
the opportunity a„d career structure associated with their degree, and are 
very likely to be going back to an existing Job for a promotion. Because 
Judith wanted to try something completely different, she did not have this 
background or set of experiences, but felt that there wa, nobody in the 
departments she had contacted who was available or able to provide that 
information. "Eventually I had to figure it out on uy own. or by talking to 
students.** 

Despite these problems. Judith is enthusiastic about the cuality of the 
courses that she has taken, what she islearning from them, and the way she 
feels she is being prepared for future Employment in her new area of choice. 
She does not . perceive any barriers to completing her degree in the two and a 
half years she has planned. She has found the social life here pleasant, 
although most of her friends are those she bas had before she came here. She 
spends most of her days from about 9:00 until 2=30 on the campus, and spends 
most of her evenings with her previous friends and her child. She seems 
entirely satisfied with this. She has recommended CPCS to other friends and 
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has in fact persuaded one of her close friends to enroll/next semester. 
Judith's basic advice to other students would be to be assertive, to keep 
caking contact with the professors, and to make sure that you keep op. a 
scheduLo which permits you to maintain contact with the people as well as the 
offleL.lL requirements. In addition, sne recommends that students use every 
means to obtain information about informal policies and requirements which are 
not cle.rLy specified'. She suggests that 1) CPCS rewrite existing orientation 
and re.iuLrem.nt materials so that they would be up to date and clear, cover 
some of the informal policies, and ensure that students have better warning 
about courses that perhaps will not be offered when people thought they would 
be and 2) CPCS should try and provide better drop-in child care to correspond 
with the needs <>t the many working single parents. 



Maae: Sharon Urlftht 
Age: 25 
Race: White 

Employment : State Employee, full-time 
Education: 1 yr Community College 
Enrolled at CPCS 

Sharon Wright currently works as an aide in a state health institution. 
She came to CPCS with a full year's credit from two local community 
colleges. However, she is enrolled as a freshman without any of her credit 
transfers. 

Her main reason in going tc college is career mobility. She feels she 
has a lot of experience but lacks only a college decree. She believes she 
will get an interesting and responsible job as soon as she receives her 
diploma. J 
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Sharon -as encouraged to go to college by har supervisor (who also 
obtained a dagraa at CPCS). Her boyfriend has provided emotional aod 
financial encouragement for Sharon's continuing education. She see*, to be 
very pleased by the fact that she is attending college ead doing the retired 
work. Sh. has no doubt that she has made the right decision and sees no 
worthwhile alternative to attending school. 

Sharon first applied to CPCS in July !982 and was accepted in nid- 
Au g u st. Tuition at OMASS is paid by the Commonwealth for State employees, so 
Sharon did not consider other schools. Aside from financial factors, her 
decision to coae to HISS was lafluenced by the innovative and flexible 
program of the CVCS. The diversity of the student body and th„ liberal 
reputation of College III have also attracted Sharon's attention. 

Sharon stated that initially she had high expectations about college and 
fel t enhanced self-esteem. Even though the concepts and procedures of College 

« ■ had little problem adjusting. Her supervisor, who 

III arc confusing, oharon had utCiC * , * ,w 

- h.i,- in orienting her to the ways of College 
attended CPCS, was "a great help in orienting 

_ ,.h r„ h. assigned a student advisor who was 
III. She was lucky enough to ce assigneu 

••indispensable- in the orientation period. 

, nrrip difficulty in learning her way 
Although Sharon has experienced little dimcuicy 

around the university, she adoits that CPCS could be bewildering for new 

students. She emphasized the inaccessibility of faculty and the 

incomprehensibility of the "Red Book," which sh. described as totally 

useleS s. She W also disturbed by the inability of the professors to clearly 

explain the nature of the program and to describe the work retired. 

, u ri^r c-nftster: -Seasoning for Moral 
Sharon cook two classes in har first semester. 

Xssues- and an assessment class. She did not like the Moral Issues course. 
She found it boring and felt that the professor did not have "an appealing 
style". She felt the assessment class was taught useful information on how to 
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get competencies. 'Her description of the two classes indicates that Sharon 
prefers the non-structured courses to the regular courses and feels that she 
could do better and learn more by independent work. 

Slwiroa feels very comfortable with and enjoys the diversity of the 
student body. She feels conraderie with fellow students. She used terms such 
as "we are in the same boat" and "most of them work like me". She 
particularly enjoys the older students because "they have so much to say about 

) 

their lite experience". 

Sharon seems particularly skilled at using the various support systems 
aval^ble at the University. She has had no problem with the bureaucracy and 
repo Jed, general satisfaction with registration and orientation. With the 
help of her bo.* and student advisor, Sharon was able to successfully register 
and orient herseLf with no confusion or disappointment. 

Overall, Sharon is very pleased with her education at CPCS-so much so 
chat she has already convinced a coworker to enroll in the fall. She is 
advisln, her friend to keep an open mind, make use of fellow students' advice 
and "ask as many questions as you have." Sharon believes that much of the 
confusion at CPCS results from students' unwillingness to ask questions for 

fear of looking "dumb". 

Sharon is making a conscious effort to avoid friendships and generally 
keeps to herself. She confided that she has alcohol problems, which, she 
feels, are aggravated by participating in activities. She believes she can 
stay calm and sober by avoiding people. Besides, her work schedule leaves , 
Sharon hardly any time to socialise. 

Sharon deeded to become a clinical psychologist. Her decision is 
derived from her strong desire to counsel for drug and alcohol abusers. As a 
refold alcoholic, Sharon feels strongly about alcohol abuse and is committed 
to the eradication of this "social illness". She believes her education at 
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CUSS is preparing her (or this career. appreciates the flexibility o£ 

the pr.graa which is affording her the opportunity of working full ti=e and 
earning a degree. Despite the absence of classroou learning, Sharon feels 
fat she is learning a great deal. She repeatedly aade favorable co.parisons 
her education at HTUSS and .ore expensive schools such as Northeastern 

*nd Boston University. 

r.haron is presently earning $150 a week. She plans to work in the sace 
position for the next two years while she cocpleces her education at CPCS. 
Sha hopes to obtain a professional counseling position as soon as she 
graduates. 

Sharon see*, entirely satisfied with DMASS. Her only complaint is that 

i c* M aien stated that UMASS should 

the Park Square Campus lacks a bookstore. Sue also stated 

vi, v ^ = »if as a more respected institution in the 
vork on its image and establish itself as. a more p 



area. 



THE MINORITY STUDENT EXPERIENCE AT UMASS 

Sa-ne: Linda Laurie 
Age: IS 
7ace: Black 

Zv.ploy.aent: Full-time, food service 
Education: Boston High School 
College I, dropout 



Linda Laurie caoe to BUSS after her graduation fro. a Boston high schooi 
U September 1*61. She lives i^DorchesCer with her parents. She dropped out 

a t rh* first semester. She is now working 
of UMASS just before the end or the first semes e 

fulltime at a fast food establishment in Cambridge. 
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Linda's decision to go to college was influenced by her strong desire to 
become a nurse. Linda said, "1 always wanted to be a nurse, since I was a 
little kid." She seems to have thought seriously about the idea of going to 
college Erom the start of her senior year in high school. She consulted with 
her par,nts, friends, high school teachers and guidance counselors about her 
decision. They all were encouraging and supportive, especially her parents 
who promised to make financial contributions. 

Linda first applied to college in February 1982. She applied to UMASS 
and Northeastern University and was accepted by both. Cost and location 
influenced her decision to attend UMASS. (She lives within walking distance 
of the University.. Her decision was also influenced by the reputation of the 
nursing program at UMASS, which was highly regarded according to her friends 
and associates. 

Linda came to UMASS with a strong determination^ to succeed. She expected 
college to be , Lot harder than high school with little free tine to 
herself. Although she liked the idea of going to college, she was ansious, a 
bit frightened and doubtful about herself . As a graduate of an inner city 
public high school she felt that she would have to work harder than other 
students. 

The first few days of college ware totally confusing for Linda. Even her 
attendance at Mentation did not enable her in finding where her classes 
were, where department offices were located or how to contact professors and 
tutors. Learning her way around the University was frustrating. She was 
uneasy and demoralized, but does not feel this influenced her subsequent 
decision to withdraw. She simply- rationalized her initial confusion as an . 
inevitable consequence of attending a new, large and complex institution. She 
also stated that many of her fellow freshmen were having the sane sort of 
pr.oblecs. 
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Linda took four classes and didn't seem to have any academic probie=s 
tth any of these classes. Except for the chemistry professor, who was "hard 
,d unfriendly", she established a good working relationship with all her 
rofes.ors. As for fellow students, Linda said that they were friendly and 
got a Long well." 

Linda'. Ptoble^ . which subsequently resulted in her withdrawal, started 
«eh the nursing department. As a prospective nursing student, Linda visited 

, . „ first few weeks to get information on 
Ch- nursing department during the first rew wee 6 

requirements. She was unable to obtain any information because "there was no 
one in the department except a secretary." Learning that there are no 
counselors in the nursing depart^ who would explain the field and point out 
course requirements, Linda sought help from faculty members. The faculty 
M mbers were inaccessible and "too busy". When Unda finally obtained the 
needed information, it was too late to change courses during the first 

. „„„ already closed for the second 

senester. Most of the required courses were already ci 

semester too. 

« present Linda is working full time.- She said she is very depressed 
and disappointed about her first semester's experience. However, this hasn't 
changed her career goal or her decision regarding college education. She 
,Un, to return to UMASS in September, 1984, in the nursing program. She 
v„ P es the nursing department will be more sympathetic and responsive. Unda 
- s al3 o considering Koxbury Community College aa an alternative if UMASS 
..fuses to renew her financial aid grant. Ber income of ,U0 per week la not 

enough for tuition. 

vxcept for the difficulty she had with the nursing department, Unda has 
-M no Problem with the rest of the University community. She stated that she 
„ neither experienced nor witnessed any racial prejudice. She feels the 
^ministration is fair and fellow students tolerant. She has high praise for 
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Che najority of the faculty members. Linda feels the University should 
iaprove the nuking program, hire more counselors, make financial aid 
availably and organize more flexible classes. She is particularly concerned 
about f]«xible scheduling since she plans to work while pursuing her 
education. She feels the availability of classes at all times of the day 
would be a critical factor in determining her ability to continue in the 
program. 

Linda regrets her decision to drop out. Although unhappy about the way 
she was treated by the nursing department, she feels her reaction was a little 
extreme. Her commitment to return and,complete a degree has increased in the 
months since she •Iropped out. 

Name: Foster Haines 
Age : 20 
Race: Ulack 
Employment: Nouu 

Education: Boston Public High School 

Preparatory School — post graduate year 
Enrolled, College II 

Foster Haines came to UMASS from a New Hampshire preparatory school where 
he spent a post-graduate year preparing for college education. He is from 
Dorchester. and graduated from the Boston public school system. 

Foster's major reasoryfor coming to UMASS was his interest in high 
technology. He believes, and was advised by many people, that "the future 
lies in high-tech". In order to prepare himself for the job market, Foster is 
planning to become an electrical engineer. 
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roster made his career and educates! decision with consultation only 
fcom the guidance counselor at his prep school. Even though his parents are 
encouraging and pleased, Foster alone decided to focus on high technology at 
UMASS. vie seems f lra and resolute in his career decision. 

roster applied last Spring to Che University of New Hampshire, Saint 
W. northeastern. Boston University and the University of 
He was accepted by UMASS and Northeastern. He stated chat, alchough the pre- 
engineering program at UMASS and northeastern are comparable, the cost at 
UMASS is considerably lower. He is also able to live at his parents' house in 

, . fi^^-j- Qrtnp of whom attend UMASS. 
Oorchescer, remaining close to his friends, some o£ wnom 

- roster's initial expectations about UMASS were very positive. Although 
He knew there was going to be a lot of work in college, roster was not 
intimidated. «is year at the prep school has built up his confidence and 
lm pcovcd bi/aca^ic standing. As a sports star in high school. Foster was 
looking forward to playing for the University. 

The first tew weeks of college were very successful for foster. He 

<„ m* first trvout. He encountered little 
manned to make a sports team in his first tryo 

olfflculty in registration. He-was able to.get all bis courses including the 
popular courses in the pre-engineering program. His only complaints are that 
cextoooks for the courses didn't arrive in t.me and that tutors assigned to 
M» weren't available immediately. Although he has encountered some 
difficulty in physics and introduction to engineering, all his classes have 
gone well. He has high praise for his prof.s.«J, whom he says have gone out 
of their way to help him. Bespit, missing orientation, roster has had few 
pcoblems adjusting to the University life. tit. many of his fellow students, 
roster was often confused about class location and which of the bureaucracy to 
turn to for help. However he wasn't disappointed or frustrated by his lack of 
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information. He said "I didn't think this was a real problea. I I sill 

eventually find ay way around the University." '•• 

Foster is an active participant in the school- activities. As a sports 
star, Foster is known by many of the students. He also belongs to another 
student tfroup w hich meets on the campus regularly. Unlike many students, 
Foster reels very strongly about the University community and sees himself as 
representing dhe University when he participates in various sports events. 

Foster is generally satisfied with UMASS . He feels that the 
administration has been very responsive and supportive to him as a minority 
student. He minxes with white students freely and nas established strong 
friendships with many of them, he has, according to him, never been a victim 
of racial discrimination in the school. He admits that black students hang 
around together, hut sees this as natural and not a manifestation of any 
racial tension Lri the school. 

Foster is not worried about his future career. He believes his 
engineering J.,'.-.,- "ill ensure a desirable and responsible job. He plans to 
transfer to Northeastern University in his third year, since UMASS has only a 
pre-en«l«eering program. He believes the co-op program at Northeastern will 
help hi, .ake contacts with employers. He would, however, stay at UMASS if 
the University instituted a full engineering program. 
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in the reminder of ctai- chapter, each of th.se components of our 
analysis will be further described. 

DATA REDUCTION AND SCALING 

Th. data reduction and scaling activities are described in detail in 
Appendix 8. The following scales we.e compute, and used in the analysis. 
Orientation Experiences 

Amount of Information from Orientation (EARLY INF)* 
Helpfulness of Orientation (ORIENT HELP) 
Helpfulness of advisors (ADV HELP) 

Number of. Early S,urces of Information (INFO SOURCE) 
Early Confusion (INFO LACK) 

SocLal Support for Attending UMASS (parents, friends) (SOC SUPP) 
o Early Quality of Lire Factors that the Univ.-sity Can Control 

(registration, ^togracs, servxees available in the first 

few w<"iks) (U CAN: 
o Early Quality of Life Factors that the University Can't Control 

(location, parking) (U CAl.'T) 

, M of '^ Agg Services and Facilities 

j w- -.ripnces (Ut-'^SS was WORSE and 
o Match between Expectations and Experiences lUtJoa 

UMASS was BETTER than expected on eleven dimensions) 
o Knowledge of Student Service (HEAR SERV) 
o Use of Student Services (TRY SERV) 
Academic Experiences 

Quality of Courses Rating (COURSE QUAL) 
o Amount of Course Work Rating (AMI WORK) 

Ma na-a will be used in the tables i 
* Abbreviations of each scale or variaole na.e win 

this chapter. 
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o Amount of Homework completed each week, on average (AMI HKURX) 
o Index of Perceived Academic Problems (ACAD PR03) 

Social Experiences 

Number of Hours on Campus, on average", each week (HOURS) 
o College Enrollment — Downtown versus Harbor (COLL) 
o Index of Social Involvement in the University (SOC INV) 
o Index of Perceived Social Problems 'SOC PROB) . 

Financial/Work Issues 

o Amount of Financial Aid (FIN AID) 

o Perceived Financial Difficulty of Attending UMASS (FIN DIFF) 

i 

Number of Hours Worked (HRS WRKED) 
o Work/ School Conflict (WRKtflFF) 

Academic/Can»;r Orientation 

Amount of Homework; Completed in High School (HS nOK) 
Typ* of High Schoo'l—public or private (HS TYPE) 
O iM ,r Orientation/ Certainty of Career Goals (CAREER) 
o Positive Acrdemic Reasons for Selecting UMASS (academic 

reputation, special\ courses , diversity of students) (POS COME) 
o Practical Reasons for Selecting UMASS (location of campus, 
costs) (PRAC CCME). 
Demographic/Personal C haracateristics 
o Parents Education (PAR ED) 

Financial Status of Family of Origin (FINBACK) 
Single Head of Household Status (SINGHD) 



o 
o 
o 



o 
o 



o Living with Parents (PAR LIV) 

o Living arrangments more typical for college age group (e.g., 
with friends if single, with spouse if married) (NORMLIV) 
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\ o Fafily Obligations Interfering with School (r«U OBLIC) 

\ 

\o Age (AGE) 
University Commitment Variab le^ 

o Enrollcient status (ENROLL) 

o Expected Persistence (PERSIST) 

o Overall Satisfaction (SATIS) 

EXPLORATORY MULTIVARIATE ANALYSES 

Our arse effort to exanine the relationship between the above predictor 
variables and the university =o„=itaent variables employed a canonical 
cocr elation technique. This approach is particularly appropriate in an - 
analytic situation .here .ultiple indicators and scales are being considered 

a ui ao The orocedure is useful in this 
simultaneously as response variables. The procea 

station because (1) it shows the general strength of the relationship 
• beCW een the group of predictor variables that are measuring the freshman . 
experience and the .roup of three outcome variables; and <» it permits us to 

< rhat seem to be making the greatest 

identify those individual variables that seem 

diffe cence in commitment. 

Without going into the statistical properties of the procedure.* the 
canonical correlation approach finds the "best" correlation between one set of 

t„ ^imr so it calculates a canonical correlation 
variables and another set. In doing so, cax 

m ,h indicates the strength of the relationship between one 
coefficient, whicn indicates tuc 

• » details about the canonic :! corre- 

* For those who are interested in more de be found in che 
lation procedure, an excellent, simple present ; cricCly 8 , making 

SPSS Manual. It should be P ol »"! °^^ e ,J p iiL to interval and 
Che canonical categorical data of the 

ratio type data, its ^^f^co^dered by aost statisticians to be 
type that we have in the survey is hn „ ever chat the nature of our data 
acceptable. It •^^iTSS^^T^ie coefficients both for 
precludes overinterpretation p values or p corre lation as a whole. 

Che Variables in each canonical set, and for 
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canonical variable (a weighted average of -predictor" variables) and another 
(a weighted average of the university commitment variables). It also computes 
a set of weights for each variable that is included in the procedure. These 
weights can help the analyst to determine the degree to which each variable 
contribute to the canonical correlation. In the tables below we will present 
both the overall canonical correlation coefficient, and the individual 
coefficients for each variable in the procedure.** The results of seven 
canonical correlations using the variable groups described above are presented 
in Tables 7.1 to 7.6. When discussing the overall canonical correlations, we 
use a significance level of .05 as a cutoff to deternine an "interesting- 
finding, in the r.aae of the variable coefficients, we have adopted an 
informal criteria >t .20 or higher to determine whether .he coefficient is 
worth discussing Ic should be emphasized that the reader who is nor. familiar 
with canonical correlation procedures should refrain from interpreting the 
positive or negnnlve signs of the variable coefficients. The degree to which 
relationships .c„ positive or negative will be discussed in the text, and the 
reader can Locat, the direction of simple and partial relationships in tables 
Chat wiLl be presented in the section following this one. 

Orientation Experiences 

The overall canonical correlation coefficient for orientation experience 
and commitment variable is .43 (Table 7.1). In therefore appears that the 
hypothesis is that the earliest contacts of freshmen with UMASS may have a 
1asr ,n g impact on their commitment to the university is supported. 



TABLE 7.1 

CANONICAL CORRELATION BETWEEN COttllTIlENT 
AND ORIENTATION EXPERIENCES 



Coef Elcie.nts for Coiamltnent 
ENROLL STATUS 
SATISFACTION 
ANTICIPATED PERSISTENCE 



.08 
-.97 
-.11 



Coefficients for Orient Experiences 
EARLY INF .15 
ORIENT HELP-. 15 
ADV. HELP -.24 

INFO SOURCE-. 33 

INFO LACK .28 

SOC SUPP .24 

UCAN .23 

UCANT .36 



Canonical Correlation .43 
Sig - .0001 



\ 
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;; he n we look nore closely at Che coefficients for Che individual variables, 
however, sotae refinenent of chis incerpretation nust cake place. First, che 
only con^tment variable that has a high coefficient is the satisfaction 
variable. Thus, early experiences see. to have relatively little iapact on 
the i,»,WUte propensity of the stude.nt to drop out (this, of course, has 
already been diseased in chapter 3). nor do they have much effect on the 
.rudentH' elation of whether they will conpiete a degree at UMASS. 

AA~m- variables we find that orientation 
Looking further at the predictor variaDies , *e 

eipitot) contrive far U.S to the student's coettitaent to MM than do 
other variables » PP lag early experiences. T»* variables stand out as being 
relatively .ore l» P ortant, each having a coefficient o£ over 30. First, 
student., -ho relied on oultiple sources o£ inforaetion were fore likely to be 
co»»i tod (and atoo. parenthetically, less likely to be confused by university 
prc.tdures). TI.I, finding is strongly supported by our eight ^ni-case 
-eeies: in .U»Ht ever, case « find that ..-J., dllte— »ocween those - 
..ho found the «„« few weeks a de»pralltlng experience and those who survived 
,t gracefully «.» having a network ^ inf or^nts . rh.t could help with 

,l„ice about how to make it through the syste.. This finding 
:.» «•,. fore... by the fact that the "helpfulness of advisors" variable also ha, 

a coefficient of .24. 

A second key factor is that the jggjg- ^t.d student, were mo re 

I bout the stable characteri se, of the university {in this case 

capp ed bv variables .ensuring location and parking facilities). It see»s that 
if getting to school, and feeling coaforc.bl* once there are perceived as 
barriers during the first few weeks, then .thieving solid integration into the 
cocttmlty will he particularly difficult 
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The remaining orientation experiences variables also make strong 
contributions to concent, including the students' perception that they were 
.....a contused, having strong social support for attending, and positive 
ass.sso.nts of university facility and services that are Ilk* to affect 
student, during their o^ncation and registration experiences. 
Overall Assessments of ro lASS~Setvlces and Facilities 

Table 7.2 shows that the student's overall assessment of their 
experiences with UMASS services and facilities has an even .ore potent affect 
on their comoitnent to the University. The correlation between eta. four . 
assessor variabl.s and the three commitment variables is .53, significant at 
the .0001 level. Again'we find, however, that only th. ov.rall satisfaction 
„ith th. university variable has a coefficient of over .20 (although in this 
case the anticipated persistence variable did have a much higher coefficient 
than it did in the case of orientation experiences.) Thus, »e nay conclude 
It. although Che student's experiences with facilities and services =ay . 
afreet their persist., in the long run, it does not appear to have 
signE leant effects on plans made during their freshman year. 

Two of the four predictor variables contributed to the correlation 
coefficient. The two measures of direct knowledge of and contact with the 
major university service centers for students (HEAR SERV and TRY SERV, have 

v ery weak coefficients. hg *and. 2^ ° h " ^ "" d «" 

d ^versltv facilitie s nnd services, and what they actually found 

r .„elv jggtgt i- H.tepd.nlng overall commitment. Research generally 

suggests that students often have vague and unrealistic expectations about 
college experiences. Clearly there will be some mismatch no matter how 
e--ec=ively the university attempts to prepare students. However, toe case 
s-udies that we have included reveal over and over again that the rub between 
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TABLE 7.2 

CANONICAL CORRELATION BETWEEN 
COMMITMENT AND ASSESSMENT OF SERVICES AMD FACILITIES 

Commitment Variables 
ENROLL STATUS 
SATISFACTION 
ANTICIPATED PERSISTENCE 

Canonical Correlation .53 
Sig. .0001 



Assessment Variables 

-.02 WORSE -.62 

-.91 BETTER .52 

-.17 HEAR SERV .12 

TRY SERV .07 
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•SJ.C-.-.KHU and reality co.es in two aain areas. First, nany students 
ar.:ici ? a,e prograas (academic) and personal services (academic and career 
creeling aC Che departaental level) thaC siriply don' C exisc. In nany i 
teiCW.:.. this caused sCudenCs to leave, or, aC ainiauu, Co express greaC 
dissatisfaction wich Che universicy. 

Tr., second concerns the ^oor image" of MASS (or ZOO MASS, as one 
rei? or.ient referred Co ic). In this case, aany capable students who ca,, for 
practical rather than positive reasons have found, to their surprise, that 
C-ASS is a solid university with good professors and students, and excellent 
progr^. The fact Chat they do not discover this until they coae here ■ 
suggests that there is a signficiant problem with the university's public 
eolations and recruiting progran. 

x.- sAb^lLc Experiences 

" The scudencs- academic experience, and co--mic«enc CO Che universicy are 
s-.rong!, associaced, wich a canonical correladon of .33, significanc ac 
.::01 level (Table 7.3). In Chis case- find ChaC Che coefflclencs for 
«.« sacisfacCion and Che enrolls scacus variables reach our Informal 
-.Ijnlflcanc.- level of .20, suiting char unlike Che previous cvo canonical 
analyses, dropping ouc is affecced by academic experiences. 

Apt., however, only cwo of Che academic experience variables are of 
f ..-cher inceresc using our informal cricerion. The amounc of homework Che 
5 -,denc does shows no relacionship Co commicmenC. while Che perceived burden 
.f Che amounc of worx in courses has a coefflcienc of .16. The scroug.se 
efficient is associaced wich Che sCudenc's racing of Che <uali:y of Che 



* T~e ho 



* ui» <«= not- related to other academic experience 
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TABLE 7.3 

CANONICAL CORRELATION BETWEEN 
COMMITMENT AMD ACADEMIC EXPERIENCES 



Cosnitm-jnt Variables 




Academic Experience Variables 


EK5QLL STATUS 


-.22 


COURSE QUAL .91 


SATISFACTION 


1.01 


- AMI \T0£ -.17 


ANTICIPATED PERSISTENCE 


.05 


ACAD PROB .20 






AMT KMWORK -.03 




Canonical 


Correlation .39 




Sig. 


.0001 
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3 urs*. that they too', (a coefficient of .90). However, the index of academic 
roble-5 is also associated (.20). 

It Ls often assumed that in commuter colleges academic experiences will 
av « nain effect in determining student commitment. 1= is argued that 
rscaus, cower students have lower expectations for the social life on 
t^pus, are often older, and have major job and family commitments off campus, 
: :h»c the quality and success of their academic experiences will determine 
v,ether they are satisfied and stay. (See Tinto, 1975, Chickering, 1974; 
?i scarella, et al. 1983). Our preliminary exploratory analysis suggests that 
this interpretation is too limited in ^ case of freshmen. Not only do the 
academic gxperienre variables show > l°wer relationship to the commitment 
Ii£ iable3 than th e greylccs two .roups djscusaed Cand several to come below), 
v,r t^e relations - ^ ,H aC dses exis ^ accounted for primarily by perceived 
r-^litv of course , with a more limited contribution by our measure of 
academic concerns and problems. 

Clearly the latter will become increasingly important as students move 
cv.ro.izh their university careers. However, as our case studies show, most of 
t:.e students who come-even those who have perfced well in high school- 
«clclp«. »«t they will have academic problems during the first semester or 
tvo. Therefore, they are generally not surprised when problems occur, and are 
,bl. co handle them (presumably short of failing several courses) with some 
a cuini=ity. Unlike their confrontation with imagined university facilities 

services that they have limited ability to anticipate, the students have 
,td e.-^eriences with course work and its requirements, and are able to make at 
_, as c some preadjustments to facilitate their academic integration. 



Social Integration and University Commitment 

Social experience, are even less potent as correlate, of university 
commicnent, although they are still significantly related (a coefficient of 
,25, significant at the .001 level, is shown in Table 7.4). The commitment 
variable that are weighted most heavily in this analysis are satisfaction 
„.0o> and anticipated persistence (-.33). The coefficient for enrollment 
status U below our informal -significance level". This suggests that, 
., fh n„.,h social in - r t5 1... aeortant in predion, early commitment 
„. r „ Mi (..,.. d roo ping nut during rW first year) than many of the other 
tSCtors Chat we ■ « contributes fore strongly to expected 

r .,.., m at UHASS SB " reJ ^ fr °° PreVl ° US St ° diM ° f 

counter school, and counter students (Chirring, 197a). Again, only two of 
the four social Intention variables show strong contributions to the 
canonical correl., Ion. The social involvement index, which taps the degree to 

which the rep lent has participated in university sponsored social 

activities "and h.„ made on-ca»pus friends, ha, a coefficient of -.68. The 
index of ,,90101 problem, has a coefficient of .63. 

It should be pointed out that social problems are not disconnecced from 
other aspects of the freshman adjustment process. For example, the index of 
social Problems and that of academic problems are positive and signif icancly 
correlated (r - .27). Students who have social problems also have a generally 

_ fhB «= OC ial problems index is correlated with 
poos: reaction to the university— the sociai prooie 

che -UMASS is worse than expected" index at r - .22. People who have low 
social involvement also have limited networks for obtaining information about 

,e university from other sources (the correlation between SOC INV and *SK 
HUT is .25. sig .01), and have lower levels of social support for their 
decision to come to UMASS (SOC SUPP and SOC INV are correlated at r - .21). 
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TABLE 7.4 

CANONICAL CORRELATION BETWEEN 
CojjMmENT AND SOCIAL INTEGRATION 



Variables 



enrol*- status 

SATISFACTION 
ANTICIPATED PERSISTENCE 



-.02 
1.09 
-.33 



Social Integration Variables 
SOC INV -.68 
HOURS . 10 

SOC PR03 c63 
COLL .02 



Canonical Correlation .26 
Sig. .oOl 
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TABLE 7.3 

CANONICAL CORRELATION BETWEEN 
COMMITMENT AND FINANCIAL/WORK ISSUES 



w.; Variables 
E^OLl STATUS 
S-.-lS^A-TON 

a.c:ic: fated ersistence 



1.05 
-.31 
-.36 



Financial /Work Variables 
FIN'AID -.32 
FINDIFF -.34 
HRS WRKED .84 
WRKDIFF .24 



Canonical Correlation .2 
Sig. .005 
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TABLE 7.6 



canonical coiUCLATio:; between 

COMMITMENT AND ACAUEMC/ CAREER ORIENTATION 



Comnitr.vint Variables 

ENROLL STATUS 

SATISFACTION 

ANTIC tk'ATKD PERSISTENCE 



Acac ■■ -/Unrlc Orlencacion Variables 
,29 CAREER' -.38 

.71 H.S, TYPE -.08 

.55 H.S. HKWRK -.07 

POS COt-IE .84 

PRAC COME -.08 



Canonical Correlation .43 
Sig. .0001 



/ 
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conation coefficient is .43, significant at the .0001 laval. ? urthec=ore, 
,11 three of the commitment variables show strong individual coefficients: 
enrolment status is .29, general satisfaction is -.71 and ar,icipat.d 
persistence is -.55. Host of the canonical correlation is accounted for, 

w variables • the respondents' certainty 

however, by only two of the "predictor variables. P 

„ na1c and their scores on the index of positive 

about their career goals C-.J8; ana 

reasons for choosing to attend «iSS (.84). Score on the other three 
variable, (public/private high school, amount of too-**.*** «»o.l : 
practical reasons for attending MASS) are negligible./ 

Thus, it appears that at UMASS who come vlth a combination o f 

elear r ^onnl gal s that are tied to their choice of 1SUSS over other 

^Ututlon, are 1 - bjcog. cottmltted^Hnv rhe e arly stage, or 

i2slL ^ I ^ It should also be emphasised that those who core to 3W1S for 
positive reasons are likely to be part of a "self fulfilling p.ophecy-they 
ere more likely to report positive orientation experiences, acre positive 

f ,-t,. cmester (they tend to find the diversity to be 
overall assessments of the semester itnejr 

even b-tter than their expectations) and they tend to like their courses 
MC e. in other respects they are like their classmates. They are also older 

. howpver strongly associated ~*ith other student 
Career goal certainty is not, however, strongly 

characteristics or experiences, and thus may have a more independent effect = 
=omD it«nc.; Our case studies reveal that career commitment may help to 

c „ f „ no nr 5 In the case of Haria Madio, her 
Kai-rlprs for students, m <- llc ^- 
overcome many other barriers 

. -inro the. schools that she wanted to go 
initial disappointsent at not getting into the scno 

to was overcooe during her first setter by her determination to succeed in 
des?it e her disappoint^ with the first setter because she still retains 

8d 



strong desire to become a registered nurse, a goal that she cannot reach 

withouL a degre^e from UMASS. 

Denographic Characteristics 

The demographic characteristics that we included in our analysis produce 

^ ^uUicant canonical correlati ons, with commitment (table not presented). 

Thus, many of the factors that have previously been thought to help determine 
persistence-such as ^-traditional status, socio-economic background and 
parentaL education-are 'not major factors in determining freshman dropout 
rates at (MASS. This should' be perceived as a very positive finding in an 
institution -that has held up the goal of providing high quality university 
education to a dLve.se set of students, many of whom would feel "out of place" 

in other local institutions . m ^ 

j 

NEXT STEPS : KEKIMtHC * MODEL OF FRESHMAN PERSISTENCE 

**< The results of the canonical correlation analyses were encouraging, ff^r 

they posted that the. elements of our model of greatest interest to the 
UMASS admLnistratlon-e.g., those factors that they can affect- ~.*o showed 
strong positive associations with the three commitment variable. In 
addition, the canonical correlations also indicated that each ,i the three ^ 
commmitment variables contributes to some of the canonical relationships. 
Although the commitment variable featured most prominently in the canonical 
coefficients is overall satisfaction with the university, enrollment status 
and anticipated persistence have high weights in one or more of the canonical 
procedures discussed. Two further steps therefore seemed appropriate: first, 
to explore the possibility of creating a single commitment variable which 
would permit a more stable and reliable measure than any of the single 
variables; and second, to perform a regression analysis to determine more. 
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Precisely the power of each o£ Che variables in predicting commitment a„d 
persistence. These steps ere important becacse the canonical analyses d, net 

Aocrr** to which the variables of ir.teresc 
permit us to precisely assess the degree to Wij.cn 

account for comaicment. 
Sc aling Commitment 

_ The relationships among the three commitment variables were also 
.•,,< E «c»nt and positive (see Table 7.7). Thus. It was decided to simply add 
chei^ee. We felt that the greatest weight should be given to the over-.ll 
Yssess-aent variable, since it had shown the strongest weights in the canonical 
^•relations; and the least to the enrollment status variable, which had Che 
,„esc cumulative -eight,. Since the number of points in each of the scales 
^responded to the above preference to weight the items (the assessment 
.variable was a four point scale, the anticipated persistence variable a three 
'point scale, and the enrollment variable a dichotomous scale), we decided 

u aaa n^r fln <;uer any ons of the items were 
slBpL-/ " add them. Respondents who did not answer any 

counted as hissing. 

The rcultlng scale theoretically ranged from 3 (low on all three items) 
to 3 (high on .H Three Items). While the distribution of this new 
-ccaitment- variable is somewhat skewed toward higher levels of commitment, 
the distribution nevertheless reflects the full range of the scale, with 23 
s tuecncs showing the lowest possible score, and 7. showing the highest. 
3.,., ..<--. of Predictor ?ariaM »« °n Commitment 

agressions were conducted using only the variables that were found to 
ha v, a weight of ,20 or greater in the previously discussed canonical 
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IrtBLE 7.7 

PEARSON CORRELATIONS BETWEEN COMMITMENT VARIABLES 

I 1 - 3 - 

L. ENROLLMENT STATUS . ._ 

>. SATISFACTION * 26 

3. ANTICIPAIED PERSISTENCE -34 .41 

* All significant at .01 or better 
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regions.* Because aauy of che variables could be eliminated, it vas 
iced =o ccnpuce a scalier rubber of regression equations, using only three 

, . „ ar . !aS i es . e a-Ly orientation experiences; assassnencs 

ouos" of pred-ctor variables, ea.iy 

Che total setter, deluding services, academic experiences and social 
^ration; and all of the -background" variables, including career 
.action. demographic characteristics, and financial/work status. The 
.„..„ regression procedure was employed, with no forced order of entry. The 
!ulls of the three regression procedures are presented in Tables 7.3. 7.9, 

" _Ur ' — ^eriences. The experiences that the student 
. dutUS the first few weeks of the semester are affirmed as a relatively 
otenr orediccor of how courted the *udent will be to BOM. The six 
,-iao-es that were included in the equation predicted 13 percent of the 
,-i.rce in cogent levels (see Table 7.3). While this level of prediction 
. ooc overwhelmingly high, it is also not negligible. By accounting for over 
renth of the studenfs potential for completing a degree at uHaSS solely on 
v. basis of their experiences during the orientation period, the data suggest 

„ weeka are, in P-rfrl lever that the 

■ ■-„.,.■,. can use - incr^s. retention and overall satisfaction. 

Perhaps .ore important fro. a program design perspective is the fact that 
Hve „f the si* variables contribute significantly to the e,uation-the number 
o- .ources of information that students use regularly, the overall level of 
elusion or lac. of information students- feel, their rating of the 
...fulness of their contacts, with the advisory system, the sociai support 



Si^-le correlations were also 
variables. 
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Varis/a Lo* 

ask yj^ri 
uca:;i 

INFO LAC*" 
SOC SUPP 
ADV HELP 
UCA*\~ 



TABLE 7.8 

DEGRESSION Or COMMITMENT ON ORIENTATION EXPERI 



r 2 Beta 


Siinple R 


.05 


-.16 


9. 41*-. 23 


no, 


.13 


5.75* .19 


.10 


.12 




.12 


.13 


5.53* *20 


.13 


-.11 


4. 57*-. 18 


.13 


.01 


.10 .16 


Multiple 
Multiple 


r » .36 
r 2 - .13 




Significant 


at .05 or 


better 



so 
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..side and outside of the university for their adjusts, and the student's 
...action to the location and physical characteristics of the university. All 
of these variables have modest beta coefficients, which suggests that there is 
co one a,noag then, that is a key factor in strengthening the student's 
potent.,- >r comment: rather, it is likely to be a cumulative set of 

, ithgr positive or negativa-during the f i^e^^s^t_sets 

a , ey tonu gor the entire semester, and^erhag s for the student ^ntire 



career. 



It should be pointed out thee, although attenda.ee at and satisfaction 
with orientation are not as important as the variables that we have used here, 
t , s orientation .a, serve as a mechanism for setting the important experiences 
i-„ place. For example, the student who misses orientation may fail to 
understand the advisory system; will miss out on the first opportunity to meet 
•allow students who nay serve as friends and sources of support, and may lack 
critical information that Increases his/her confusion. Thus, while the 
Rifles of orientation are not as iaportant as other factors, its role as a 
catalyst should not be entirely overlooked. 

, rvn.rle.ee. and Commitment . Table 7.9 shows that the student's 

Uter experiences in the semester have an even greater effect on commitment 
levels. The multiple R~ for the equation indicates that almost one quarter of 

<fl nrpdirted bv the six variables included in the 
c-e variance in commitment is predicted Dy tne s 

section. Thus, the data suggest again that, insofar aa the University can 
-Prove the first semester experience for students, persistence at the 

T '2iversity say be increased. 

Furthermore, of the four variables whose contribution to the equation is 
Significant, several are suggestive of areas where program improvement could 
=i xe a difference. The two variables that do not achieve significant 
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TABLE 7.9 

REGRESSION Of COMMITMENT ON LATER EXPERIENCES 



Variabl ».*5 


R 2 - Beta 




Simple R 


i TAD C V 


.17 -.29 




31. 26*-. 41 


COURSE QUALITY 


.20 -.16 




10. 24*-. 28 


BETTER 


.22 .15 




8.09* .34 


SOC ItlV 


.24 .12 




6.52* .17 


ACAD PROU 


.24 -.04 




.63 -.12 


SOC PROrt 


.24 .02 




.29 -.08 




Multiple v' - 


.49 






Multiple r Z ' - 


.24 






* Significant at .05 or better 
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gression coefficients are the scales of academe problem and sociaL 
oblezs. While a better program, a better counseling system and a acre 
tive campus life might have some impact on these variables, on the whole 
.ase generic reactions to the semester appear to be, as we have seen in 
revious chapters, more idiosyncratic responses to personal experiences than 
iS ily predictable problems. That is, using the personal and background 
iaracteclsitics that we have included, it is not easy to predict in advance 
,o is nest likely to have academic and social difficulties (although again, 
hunger students do seem to have greater difficulties in this area than non- 

radlc tonal students. ) 

On the other hand, the strong contribution of the "services and 
Glides were worse than I expected" scale (Beta - -.29) suggests that the 
freshman comment is deeply effected by misinformation a.out the program. 
.Id services that are available from the university. While one cannot, of 
curse, eliminate all false expectations about an experience which is, b> 
ceci.Ution, novel, our case studies suggest strongly that many students come 
without critical information (such as whether the major that they des .re is 
a -,ai table) and make it through at least one semester without other key . 
^formation (such as the requirements for a selected major). Since students 
also seem t, come with falsely low expectations of the University and the case 
studies also reveal very poor "images" of OMASS ,mon S potentia: applicants, we 
lit suggest strongly that an underlying problem with the University program 

cf student recn t and ^-application inf ormation and counseling (or 

,„ ,- - local high schools guidance counselors) has been located. It 
appears from this data that many of the problens with retention, satisfaction 

r- not necessarily cured on the campus , but should be dealt 
persistence are not necessatxxjr 

vith before students cone. 
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The student's level of social involvement (which also contributes 
significantly to commitment) nay also be amenable to university 
intervention. It has been observed that a key factor in the higher drop-out 
rate at commuter schools is the lack of social integration of students through 
the .'Want interaction with their peers. (Chickering, 1974). Although some 
groups of students (such as older students who have many external obligations 
and those who work full or nearly full tine) are difficult to involve in 
university sponsored activities, many who have the time are still very 
detatched from campus life. Yet, even at a commuter school our case studies 
suggest that satisfying levels of social involvement may be possible, although 
still lower than at a typical residential campus. 

But. the fact remains that the UMASS campus is distinctively ill suited 
CO supporting t a„,tenC involvement because of its physical plant and the 
dispersion of •cu.lo.it social centers. This problem has been raised on many 
previous occasions but has yet to be solved. While the assertive and socially 
oatgnlitf do well Ln the UMASS environment, the shy, the confused and the less 
self-inured student may have contact with their peers only in class or on the 
inte rr.a:uput» bus . 

The final significant contributor to commitment within this group of 
variables is the student's rating of the quality of his/her courses. This 
variable is the one that we would perceive as being least amenable to 
inprovement through program changes at the administrative level. Since the 
ciajority of students are pleased with their courses and their professors, we 
suspect that there is little more that the University could do to directly 

-u**^ -ineeac of course, a better counseling and 
affect student reactions Co their classes, ui cuu^c, 

mfl w it easier for students to shift their schedules 
advisory systea might mafce it easier tot 
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around during che first few weeks of the semester to avoid inappropriate or^ 
poor courses. 

"Background" and Cognitaent . The combined set of background variables 
CI at uur< used in this regression analysis predict almosc one-fifth of the 
varia.ee Ic, freshman commitment (R 2 - .19, Table 7.10). While this is a 
rath«r significant level of prediction, it- is not so high that one could argue 
Chat the characteristics that UMASS students bring W iCh Chem condition most of 
cheir responses during che firsc year. Indeed, background variables have less 
impact on convene than do the student assessments of their first semester 
experiences, although more than the experiences of their first few weeks. 
Only three of the eight variables included in the equation have significant 
regression coefficients, however: having positive reasons for coming, being 

r «irh 4 hieher socio-eccnomic status, 

older, -ind coming from a family wicn a nignei. 

THE SIMPLEST MODEL Of COMMITMENT 

After Che above discussion, one remaining question may be of concern to 
administrators who are attempting to piece together an understanding of what 
,aake« a student more or less commit:-,* to UMASS. In order to shed a bit more 
Light on this wei calculated a fin, .egression equation in which we entered 
al l r,, variables that had significant regression coefficients in the previous 
equation,. Again the procedure used was a stepwise regression, in which each 
/ variable enters |Che equation in the order which increases the variance 

t« pm<; case a five variable equation 
explained by the greacesc aoounc. In this case, a n/e h 

produced che most parsimonious model, in that adding any further variable (1) 
- increased the variance explained by less than 1 percent and (2) further entry 
of variables produced indicant regression coefficients (see Table 7.11). 



TA3LE 7. U 



REGRESSION OF COMMITMENT °* &™™ S ™ OF 
EXPERIENCE ANff BACKGROUND VARIABtaa 



■7-1 arables 




Beta 


_F 


UORSE 


'.16 


-.22 


16.25* 


I' OS COME 


.22 


.18 


12.71* 


COUR.SE QUALI1 / 


.25 


-.13 


6.66* 


SOC INV 


.27 


. .14 


7.31* 


AGE 


.29 


.16 


10.64* 


rMKO LACK 


.30 


.08 


2.73* 


SOC SUPP 


.31 


.05 


1. 18 


BETTER 


.31 


.07 


1.79 


ACAD PROrt 


.31 


-.05 


.91 


ASK. MANY 


.31 


.03 


.28 


FISEACK 


.31 


.02 


.24 


ADV HELP 


.31 


-.17 


.13 


UCANT 


.31 


.01 


.09 




Multiple r 2 - 
Multiple r - 


.56 
.31 



* Si*, at .05 or better 
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-re five variables cosher explain 29 oercaac of Che variance la 

in chi, aasa, the five variables chac , catcher. b.« predict 
.-^-.aenc are: perceiving Che services and facilities ca be --orse Chan 



recced, having posicive reasaas far co^ag, being sacisfieb ««„ duality 
- cou -.,. s , being sacially Involved in ca c? us life, and being aUer. Tbe 
.^UcaUnns of each of these varies, and ocher findings chac have euerged 
„ «. previous ch.pt.rs. -Ill he discussed ia che regaining chapcer. 



rais should be vieued as a finding of V~£g*tfgt%£Z2c 
.Uchough over 2/3 ^ "f^T " „ £ SdTche'survev and Che »odel 

'.ST. i:rU h pcrcen S cr 8 :^ rhe'vartir based on si»ple accicndinal and 
reported behavioral measures. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



INTRODUCTION 

• t „. „ ucp ose of this study has been to provide information to help the 
urlv , t5l ,. d.c.r.in. whether there are areas of prolan or service improvement 
c „at ,i,,u help increase student cogent to the University. We have looted 
« -.he .,»««■ satisfaction with that experience, the degree to which 
experience, ar„ associated with their tendency to drop out during or Just 
l{t , t t he first -ester, and the duality of experiences for non-traditional 
gelation, mac the University is deterged to serve effectively, finally, 
m have tried to Identify those characteristics of students and their 

, xp eclences thee .« account for their cogent to the University, using 

indicators rhec reject the iiUelihood that fhey will persist ar U^SS through 
chei r entire J.\r.->"- program. 

u J.-,™ riear- the experie nces that 
The overall conclusion that nay be drawn is clear, c E 

^^.^n^eotj ^d g rhe first do .ffrcr both short and 

cogent « aad ■ ^tiences that are 

........ — ~ « are gft ro j**^ tiSSBZ 

^ -mn it is appropriate to highlight some of the major 
tion. Given this conclusion, it is approw 

findings, and to sunrise so»e of their progestin plications. 

U should be emphasised char our goal in this chepter is not ro propose 
specific program to strengthen services and improve experiences that see. 

~* Mf „ nf life for freshmen. This task is more 

particularly crucial for the quality of life 

^mtstrators who have more experience with such 
appropriate for University administrators wno 

, i a** of 'he resources that are available to initiate 
programs, and more knowledge of the resourc 

old one- However, as part of the University 
new program or improve old one,. 
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«=s*r.icy. we believe that «. are in an excels 
survey and case findings in order to point to general [ 
-'.'icricles for action. 



^as and 



r.TRALL SATISFACTION 

T„ e survey data indicate that Best students are generally satisifad with 
-e University experience, although only a third could be tU tried as 
aplastic, in particular, a Urge proportion heKeve that their freshen 
, have turns! than they e^cted. particularly i n 

„c -mfpqcnr? and of academic 
- he ncaJ ,Mnjx_areas-the quality of courses, or proressors, 

support in general. 

On the other hand, the survey data also indicate areas in need of 

~a .fmrnires to support freshaen: 
i-proveraent in services and structures to » vv 

■ lfV fl « students complain about registration problems, 
■o The vast majority o. "udents c P ^ ^ needed> 

including the inability " ."f*"^ of che students, the worst 

watr-l aeration was, for over one qua.t^r 

thing that happened to the, during the semester. 

~ *-« "Call through the cracks' 4 of 
o A large proportion of students seen to ; a chroug ^ 

the initial orientation and a^ory S J 5 ^ es and 

good information about university procedures, 
regulations. 

u Similarly, a ^J^J^^^^^^ 
fr S r facrot 1 ^;^ S services that actually exist 
leads to expressed dissatisfaction. 

0 ThoS e who .now about and use student ^^^^^ 
with chem-with the exception of financial aid, 
third were dissatisfied. 
Slece all or these prooleas involve activities and structures that the 
.-versitv can easily affect, we would record a comprehensive ^vUw^Ch. 

- hv uhich the „M 1 tv seeks to introduce U^tudents_t^he 

.. <v ersity The oost general need is for a note integrated approach to . 
-oviding students with initial assistance. So=e ta, goals are to: 
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„ create rore redur.dant aessages to incoming freshen .boot two 

° ^rtant'.reaa that can ^^^l^^^^U «* 

VESSEL. . « SSr'lS^Ji. cU.lt, ana frequency of these 

Usages should start but not and with orientation; 

. .prove academe counseling and ^ tt - ; tuda ^ 

"eater* thaf!t iSfSTi *- »» llkel > " 

become disaffected and drop out. 

The cos. study and survey data reveal that students— «n ganarally 
.atisfied students-ust ba persistent and assertive in otdat to find and gat 
information and sarvicas that thay want. The fr.sha.an uho sees t ? _ba_laast 
., f ,.r...d and gl l (Ujjustg} to IMASS >r r those »ho loot, ggt llhe tha 

^ aaaa --T-- rh "' i,l,r r " dua " d " i?h 

sc^hovejo^.iiijocused^^ 
backgrounds . 

„e suggest Chat, in its desire Co create a hospitable environment for the 

older ana nontra,Ulonal student, the university nay have overlooked the fact 

M||| the f^gslnan class (although nor necessarily the UHA§i 

u , • , whole) is mm— 1 " f ^^°"ablv traditional students,. 
student h'"'y a « «» ^hole; is comy»=>c = 

J i ««a,^c h.tt so do those who are younger and UMASS 
Older students have special needs, but so qo 

«„r « hit- too "adult" to provide appropriate support 
raav have made its environment a bit too aauxt 

to thasa youngar studants. So=e »ays In ohich tha Onivarsity could help are 

" .. ^prove social opportunltla. and st^ctura, to .Pp.^o^or. ^ ^ 
traditional studants-a.g. , chose »ho are young , and 
school full tine. ^« - Trefoil \ely .ore heavily on 

^„Ei*«Epi~- tir^ent of their relationship to the 
institution. 

„ f rnfl kev student services to bring in 

• 7Z£ rtuden""nr n arba:rstL r nger e Leds but less experience in 
working within a large bureaucracy. 
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j. j _ ^ c j-prjaa fron our analysis: 
several key findings regarding dropouts a^er 0 ea .ro 

0 " Student demographic and background charact* jrUtlc. have almost no 
statistical relationship to enrollment statuo, 

• j • ft f student experiences (e.g., their reports 

relationship to their enrollment status; 

o However, the' dropout student's reactions to ^j^^^^ore 
markedly different, and more nega t ve Ia /£ struction> and the 
likely to criticize courses th JJJJ 1 ^^ and persori al needs. In 
support that they "J^* 5.5 that they made friends at the 

addition, they were less listeiy 
University; 

< differed from non-dropouts in one key 

0 Dropout student experiences differed ; r financial aid> despite 

area: they were less likely to have r ^ 

iiJS-^&'M - S financial reasons; 
o There are some indications that the t^^i.S~ f S-.S-£S' 

fn-sre/irth: ^i^^^ service and " 

social areas, and who do not plan to return. 

i «*c; rhar rould use considerable 
T- finding suggest, however, several areas chat could 

,3 ?co .. e ~„t. Perhaps the eost notable difference between dropouts and non- 

, ro poocs Is that those who persist Unow how to get the servloes that they 

^ enroll in and have other "survival skills 
•-•ant, to find out what courses to enroll in, ana 

. nf the first semester easier. While the 
-.hat make their beginning wee.es of the first 

3fp for all of the problems expressed by dropouts 
7-iversity cannot compensate for all or tns v 

--h t-«ocm.tlon and support some things could help. 

proportion of the students. 

aHv stud ent orientation to available programs 
o There is a need for ^^f*^ te advis ory program with more 
and services, and as ne " ci °^ f weeka cou ld help to avoid 

assertive outreach during the n.st rew 
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*• a vw eriHents and to ensure Chat chose 

goals, or leave earlier. 
In .Litton, those who drop out seen Co have a cluscat of academic needs 
Chat later in the semester that are not bern s oet. They feel that they 

have so.,,ur. bet not received help. While this oay be due to the fact that 
so=e or „„outs are less knowledgeable and persistent in looking for help, this 

finding suggests a need to: 

o review the mechanisms for actively following up on students who seek 

rls" students will require better mechanisms for referral and 
followup between services. 
The above discussion has emphasized recommendations for reducing 
dro-uc.. IC shouM be reemphasized that, in most ways, the students who drop 
out are very sU.iUr to those who stay. One key to the "no difference- 
finding is that over 40 percent of those who drop cut plan to return to 
UMASS. This .«m,««« that, despite dissatisfactions with first semester 
e- P ,rienc.,s, el-tr commitment to the institution and their career goals have 
noC been complexly undermined. Many of the reasons that students report for 
leaving have little to do with the University experience, but are more likely 
to relate to pressures outside of the University. Many of these could not be 
helped by University services or support - a Rouse's unemployment , a 

„ » child's illness or problems in altering a work schedule 
difficult pregnancy, a child s mness « v 

are factors that no university can be expected to deal with. 

overall, we believe that the "dropout prohle." at UISS should not he 
overestinated. Bather, the problem should be reformulated .ore broadly as a 
co^toenc to getting and Weeping the kinds of students who are ,ost likely to 
benefit from UMASS. 
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-::okt?-oitio::al- students 

There is strong support in our data to suggest that Che non-traditional 
student is wall served by ffi U3S/Bost.n. CPCS students tend to be note 
satisfied in almost all areas, to display .ore ccicenc to the University, 
and to have a stronger career focus than younger students, mis is true 

despite Che following problem of CPCS students: 

, „ . ,.„ l..,. greater outside obligations 

CPCS students are older, and tend to ha/e greater 

which interfere with their academic wor<; 

They spend less tin* on campus , and are less socially integrated; 
They are more likely to be confused about requirements and courses. 
Ihe orientation and advisory procedures seem to have been 
particularly confusing in CPCS; 
o They are .ore likely to report concerns about their academic 
performance and their writing. 
On the other hand, they are also .ore lively to -* hard (do .ore ho^-oCO . 
just as lively to see, out university services as other students (although in 
soo e cases they «« »aUe special trips to ch. Harbor ca.pus to get services,, 
and .ore satisfied *it„ the. when they do see, the. out. One clear reco.- 
TO oJ..Cl<m to Uprov. the student experience at CPCS is to: 

0 Pr ovLde better written and ^*^££^.7££?£ 
special nature o^-^"^* * S""'.- accessible to 

MINORITY STUDENTS 

Minority students, vho makeup almost one quarter of the freshmen, also 

11. satisfied -roup of students. They are aore likely to 
appear to be a generally satisnea O roup 

^•.j ..j i c emoloyed, work longer hours than other 
be fenale, older, have children and, 1* employe , 

1=0 more likely to be foreign born, find attending U11ASS 
students. They are also more lively to 

j fh-r rhev mist "work harder than 
to be financially difficult, and to perceive that they .use 

other students to get by", and have general acade.de proble=s. 
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The role strains char these characteristics n*y imply seen not to affect 
their experiences at the University to a major degree, however, perhaps 
because minority students are also: 

o lust as likely to seek out services to support their academic 

performance during the first semester; 
o More likely to feel well served by the various formal structures of 
the University; 

More satisfied with the social life; 
More likely to receive financial aid; and 
Uore committed to obtaining a degree from DH&SS. 
We conclude from this analysis that student programs and services are 
especially effect, ve with regard to minority students. While improvement is 
aways possible, this is not a special problem area at the current time. 

I1CLEMEMTINC IMPUTED FRESHMEN PROGRAMS 

One issue *,ctng the University in implementing these suggestions is the 

ipcc effective in reaching fresh- 
fact that [anal nr.urf.Qt services are often less 

Q „„ particular!, In the earl, weeRs of school, than informal .echaniscs. We 

h ave rfe.onscr.te,, that sturfents who see* out universicv services are tvpicallv 

. ' a . -k. Ihivarsity than those -ho rfo not. However, during the 
better adjusted to the University 

it is not reasonable to expect that all those who 
crucial orientation period, it is not 

neerf help can be identified and reached. 

„. also .now that students are »« Ilk* to turn to other students for 
assistance. We suggest that this tenrfenc, coulrf be capitals on as one 

chanis. for improving freshen experiences. Drawing upon upperclass sturfent 
,unteers to act as -burfrfies", using sturfents to rfevelop arfrfitional orien- 
cacioo oaterials, written fro. the sturfent perspective, and using upper- 
class.en to help counsel and result .ore appropriate students are relatival, 
10 „ cost .eans of i.provia g initial add later «-»«—. this suggestion is 
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intended to supplement other new program or efforts to improve »»»» 
that e*. PUC, within the current set of formal student services. Toe use .« 

. n « --s Likelv Co be particularly effective 
student-to-student outreach mechanics li<ei/ H 

fr ,, Konal college-age students, and eight also have 
wirh the younger, more traditional coiie CT e 0 

the s Lie-effect of promoting core rapid social integration. 

THE III AG IS OF UilASS 

0„e of the «or issues that emerged io the multivariate analysis, arc 
thtougU the case studies, is the mismatch of expectations and experiences for 
oa „y U, A SS students. Too many students .apparent!, come with unrealistic 
expectations about, what the university has to offer. In some ways .ore 

„. _p crudents who report that UMASS 

i = f-Vie hich DroDortion or scuaents * uu r 
worrisome, however, is the nign ptuyu 

~roA The fact that many of the student spon- 
is much better than they expected. The tact 

taneousl/ mention the poor image of UMASS in the general population of 
potential appUcants-a reputation that many freshmen have come to feel is 
und eserved^should be of considerable concern to the University community. In 

„ j,. .«c *-har t^e value of UMASS is 
our view, an unanticipated finding of the study is .hat t.e 

such a well-kept secret. 

u i a Mp^rlv be vigilant in designing services 
Although the University should clearly be vi 0 ix 

to improve student clement. - simple «T " Increasing^ogjltaent^o 

■ the rlgh dents come, and ro n e in greater numbers . Our 

au ltiv,riace model indicated that students who come for -positive reasons-in 
other words, students who are xnowledgeable about the special resources and 
pro-rams of MASS-ar. among the most likely to thrive. 

Thus, our final recommendations concern not the existing set of student 
services and programs, hut the puhlic relations and outreach activities of the 
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University. . Anion 3 t 



lie 



nost efficient ways of improving the cudity of the 



freshman experience is 10: 

deir MUng th« h hi „ schoo l s will not 3 e 

provide better materials and application 
improved pre-screening. 
o provide more and better public information, geared toward the 
populations that UHASS would like to attract. £««^ e for 
LowledtfeabLlity is likely to increase applicants who cone 
positive reasons. 
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